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The President and Reciprocity.— The President is evi- 
dently anxious to meet the wishes of the people as made 
known in the elections of last November. In a speech at 
Springfield, Ill., he warned the leaders of his party that 
if they should defeat the concessions contained in the 
reciprocity agreement and persist in retaining in these 
times of high prices a tariff not based solely on the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad, with 
a reasonable profit to the American producer, an opposi- 
tion would be aroused that would know no moderation 
and would wipe the last trace of a protective tariff from 
the statute books. 

Trade Conference.—The first Pan-American commer- 
cial conference assembled in Washington. Nearly eight 
hundred delegates from twenty-one nations were repre- 
sented, including many diplomatic officers and leaders of 
commercial organizations in the western world. The 
conference was to foster cordial relations between the 
United States, Central and South America. 


United States Senate.—The House bill authorizing the 
erection upon the Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, 
N. Y., of a memorial to commemorate the discovery of 
Lake Champlain, was passed by the Senate without 
amendment._——By 8 to 3 the Senate Committee on 
Pensions agreed to report the Sulloway general pension 
bill, which increases the present age pension so that 


mittee the bill will add about $45,000,000 to the $153,- 
000,000 estimated for the coming twelve month. The 
Senate confirmed the action of the House in selecting 
San Francisco as the proper place for the exposition 
which is to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. 
The passage of the Appalachian forest bill after 
many years delay is by many considered an important 
step toward conservation. The bill provides $11,000,000 
for the creation of national forest reserves in the White 
Mountain and the Southern Appalachians. By its pro- 
visions the government will acquire a large area of 
wild mountain forest land for the protection of the head 
waters of the river systems of the Atlantic seaboard and 
the prevention of floods. The vote stood 57 to 9, the 
opposition contending that the bill is an extension of the 
functions of the Federal Government and that the State 
should take care of its own interests in this respect. The 
measure was passed by the House last session, and as 
it was accepted by the Senate without change, it lacks 
only the signature of the President. 








House of Representatives.—President Taft’s recipro- 
city agreement with Canada was ratified through the 
support of an almost unanimous Democratic vote. The 
McCall bill, carrying the agreement into effect was passed 
by a vote of 221 to 92, a majority of 129. A majority 
of the Republicans present voted against the measure, 
the division being 78 ayes and only 5 noes. The Demo- 
cratic vote was 143 ayes, and only 5 noes. A majority 
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which now goes to the Senate, where at this time its fate 
is problematical. Champ Clark, the Democratic leader, 
in addressing the House, said that the reciprocity agree- 
ment was the first step towards the annexation of Canada. 
President Taft took prompt steps to nullify the effects 
of this speech by writing a letter saying the Canadian 
purely commercial in 


reciprocity was 


character. 


agreement 


Count Apponyi in New York.—Speaking, February 
15, before an audience which crowded Carnegie Ha!l to 
the doors, Count Albert Apponyi, a harbinger of inter- 
national peace from Hungary, explained a few of the 
difficulties that lie in the way of chaining the war-dogs 
of the future. He said that one serious obstacle in stop- 
ping the frenzy of armament among European nations 
is the spirit of fatalism which plays an important part 
in the national policies of these peoples. The present 
danger of war between the nations of Europe he found 
chiefly in the spread of colonization, and he added that 
it seems not only necessary but urgent that principles 
should be laid down by international agreement to regu- 
late colonial problems as they arise. He suggested that 
the application of these principles should be confided to 
an international court of justice or to obligatory arbitra- 
tion. In spite of all difficulties, Count Apponyi believes 
that the dream of international peace will come true 
some day; and he said that the longer wars can be 
avoided the better are the chances for realizing the 
dream, for in the interval a world-wide campaign of 
public enlightenment can be made. He complimented 
this country by declaring that America should send some 
of its leading statesmen abroad to preach the new gospel, 
for in the countries of Europe the need of enlightenment 
is far greater than it is here. 


Mexico.—The Government has placed an order for 
some armored railway cars, such as were successfuliy 
used by the Russians in the war with Japan ——Smal!lpox 
is widely prevalent in the States of Oaxaca and Chiapas ; 
the public officials are charged with neglect in combating 
it. A man calling himself Father Ordditez defrauded a 
number of people in Veracruz and behaved in a scan- 
dalous manner in the houses to which he brought letters 
of introduction from Orizaba, where he had his home. 
The irre‘igious element rejoiced exceedingly until it was 
authoritatively made known that the letters were for- 
geries, and that Father Ordofiez, a very highly respected 
priest of Orizaba, had been in his grave for some time. 
——lIt is announced that ex-President Madriz of Nic- 
aragua, who has been living in Mexico, is about to go 
to Costa Rica, where he will deliver a series of political 
conferences. 


Canada.—The Imperialist press is making a strong 
fight against the Reciprocity agreement and is using 
Mr. Champ Clark’s speech to the utmost. The supporters 





of the Government affect to ignore it, and to take the 
President’s word that he has no idea of annexation. The 
reply of the Imperialists is that Mr. Clark is too important 
a person to be ignored, that his utterances were deliberate, 
and that whatever may be the ideas of the President, reci- 
procity of its very nature tends to draw Canada into the 
Union, which is Mr. Clark’s position. Mr. John Hendry 
and Mr. A. B. McRae, leading lumbermen of British 
Columbia, have deciared themselves in favor of the agree- 
ment. Mr. Price Ellison, Minister of Finance of the 
same province, said in the legislature that it is reported 
that Mr. J. J. Hill gave $50,000 towards the expenses of 
the great farmers’ deputation to Ottawa. R. C. Henders, 
of Winnipeg, threatens him with a libel suit. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier told a deputation of Ontario fruit growers 
that they must be ready to make sacrifices for the common 
good. How the weight of public opinion inclines is far 
from clear, but it seems almost certain that parliame; ‘ 
will accept the Agreement. Mr. Justice Grantham ir 
sentencing for forgery in England a man deported f 
Canada, said: “This is the reciprocity Canada want: 
send us its criminals, in other matters to favor the Un u 
States.” This is the same Mr. Justice Grantham who 
asserted a few months ago that there are no Socialists 
among Canadian coal miners. He is not always happy 
in his remarks. The man he was sentencing was an 
Englishman who got into prison almost on his arrival in 
Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway will begin a 
West Indian line next year. Its steamers now plying 
between Vancouver and Japan are to be transferred to it; 
the Atlantic Empresses are to replace them, new ships 
are to be built for the Atlantic and one for the Pacific. 





Great Britain—The Reciprocity Agreement is the 
most important matter in the public eye at present. Mr. 
Balfour puts the responsibility for it upon the Government 
which refused to listen to Canadian proposals for prefer- 
ential treatment. This seems rather hard when one con- 
siders that the Liberals have never been enthusiastic re- 
garding the Empire; that Disraeli, who in 1867 put as 
the elements of a sane imperial policy, commercial union 
of Engiand and the colonies, organized emigration from 
England to the colonies and a unified system of imperial! 
defense, was in office from 1874 to 1880, yet did nothing 
for this policy; that from 1886 to 1906 the Unionists 
were almost continuously in office, and did nothing; and 
that Mr. Balfour himself is a very recent convert to the 
practical imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain, and in the 
opinion of many not a very sincere one. Mr. Champ 
Clark’s declarations in Congress that he favors reci- 
procity as a step to annexation, and that he foresees the 
day when England will gladly see its North American 
possessions join the Union, have caused much excite- 
ment. Large public meetings are being called. The 
Unionists denounce the Government for he'ping on the 
agreement in order to destroy imperial preference, and 
have asked for the correspondence on the subject with 
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the Ambassador at Washington. Mr. Asquith has 
taken all the time of Parliament until Easter for the 
House of Lords’ Bill. He expects to send it to the Peers 
by May. Lord Charles Beresford, having reached the 
age limit, has been put on the retired list of the navy. He 
will be all the freer now, if this is possible, to act the 
candid critic of the Government’s naval policy. The 
dispute between the Bishop of London and Chancellor 
Tristram has been settled for the moment. Memory 
played them both fa'se. The former forgot what had 
actually taken place: the latter remembered what had 
never occurred. He said that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had written asking him to undertake the care 
of giving licenses to divorced persons and discarded 
wives’ sisters, as his own officers objected to do so. The 
Archbishop contradicted him flatly and Dr. Tristram 
had to confess his error. The best legal opinion is against 
‘is contentions that his relations to the Bishop are the 
«ame as those of a secular judge to the Crown, and that 

‘is obliged to issue licenses. It has been suggested 

at at the coronation all the bishops use mitres, and the 
.'iggestion is supported by Lord Oranmore and Browne. 
“There was a Brutus once,” and there was once an Oran- 
more and Browne. But times have changed. Still 
having lived to see an Oranmore and Browne favoring 
mitres, one feels that he may see before he dies even a 
Halifax urging a ritual prosecution. The authorities 
are beginning to take action for the systematic destruction 
of rats. Some more plague cases have been reported 
from East Anglia, and cases have occurred again in 
Glasgow, where there was a small outbreak a few years 
ago. There is a common opinion that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s health is far from satisfactory, and that his pub- 
lic career is virtually over. However, this is denied 
officially. 




















Ireland—In a Home Rule debate, started by a 
Unionist amendment to the King’s speech, Mr. Asquith 
said that everyone voted at the general election with the 
knowledge that, the Lords’ Veto removed, the Govern- 
ment’s first measure would be one of full self-government 
for Ireland. They had not receded from that position. Mr. 
Churchill alluded to the South African settlement and 
said that a similar effect in Ireland would be worth many 
divisions of a fleet and army. Mr. Birrell said Ireland 
alone could adequately deal with her own affairs, and 
promised to place the Government’s Home Rule scheme 
before the House as soon as the Parliament Bill was 
passed. Mr. Redmond accepted Imperial supremacy, 
believed that Home Rule, as defined by Mr. Asquith, 
would be a final settlement, and, as far he could, pledged 
his countrymen to that effect. One of the best speeches 
in the debate was the maiden speech of Mr. J. A. Red- 
mond, son of the Irish leader. Mr. O’Brien promised 
cooperation with the Nationalist body. The amendment 
was defeated by 326 to 213. The Irish Party passed 
a resolution approving of the Payment of Members’ 











Bill, but demanding that the Irish Members be exempted 
from its application, as they depend on the voluntary 
contributions of their own people; and they ask that the 
money be devoted to some public purpose in Ireland. The 
resolution has provoked various comment in the IrisIx 
and English press. The Dublin Leader approves, deem- 
ing it unfitting that Irish Nationalists should be salaried 
members of a parliament which they attend under pro- 
test. The Jndependent thinks the object is to prevent 
members from asserting legitimate independence, by 
means of “the cheque-book control initiated in the days 
when Mr. O’Brien dominated the party.” Payment 
would eliminate the necessity of external appeals and 
increase the party efficiency——-The Orange members 
brought before Parliament the case of a Belfast Catholic, 
who under the alleged influence of an unnamed priest 
ran away with his children from his Protestant wife, as 
an argument against Home Rule. Mr. Devlin’s exp!ana- 
tion of the facts convinced even the Unionists that the 
argument was not a good one. His demand for the 
name of the priest, as a ground for a libel suit, was not 
acceded to. After a four days’ trial of Mr. Healy's 
petition that the North Louth election, in which he was 
defeated, be declared null, his opponent’s lawyers con- 
ceded that his case was proved, but the judges decreed 
a continuance so that the grounds on which their judg- 
ment should rest might be complete. Mr. Finucane, 
Landed Estates Commissioner, died suddenly in Limerick. 
For thirty-one years a distinguished Indian official, he 
was recalled by Lord McDonnell in 1903, to be one of 
the three administrators of the Land Purchase Act, and 
proved a remarkably capable and impartial Commis- 
sioner. He was a brother of the Nationalist member for 
County Limerick. 








French Troops in Africa.— According to rumors which 
have been transmitted from Central Africa by way of 
Tripoli and which are published with all reserve by the 
Matin on February 3d, the Sultan Dudmurrah is said to 
be reassembling his followers in order to avenge the 
defeat inflicted upon him by the French at the engage- 
ment at Drijele in which Colonel Moll lost his life. It 
is believed that Dudmurrah’s forces number about 2,00(r 
men, and it is thought that it may be his aim to force 
an engagement upon the French troops before Colonel’ 
Largeau, who has been sent to succeed Colonel Moll, cam 
reach Wadai with reinforcements. 


The Occupation of Morocco.—Perhaps it is ominous 
for France that an Arab newspaper said to be subsidized 
by the Spanish legation has been started at Tangier, anc 
celebrates its own appearance by declaring that “France, 
which meets the greatest difficulties in Morocco, will be 
forced sooner or later to evacuate all of its possessiorrs 
in North Africa.” On the other hand in the Frencls 
Senate Lamarzelle declared that if Morocco was evactr- 
ated by the French a general massacre would ensue. 
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Pichon, who replied, declared that politically France was 
never in a better position than at present. 


The Congo.—Congo conditions at present meet the ap- 
proval of the London Times. The main cause of the im- 
provement is ascribed 1st, to the method of paying the 
natives in cash and not in kind as heretofore; and 2d, to 
the abilition of forced labor. M. Camille Janssen, the 
first Belgian Governor of the Congo State, who resigned 
in 1892 rather than sign the decrees which inaugurated 
the era of spoliation is to-day in high favor with King 
\lbert. The receipts of the year are $8,100,540, and the 
expenditures $9,420,940, but the deficit is said to be more 
a matter of book-keeping than of fact. 

The Popular King.—Perhaps there is an indication 
of the closeness of the Belgian King to the people in the 
fact that the Socialist deputy from Liége declared that the 
King and Queen would reign in the hearts of the working 
classes because they had made a personal appeal to the 
Minister of Labor to bring the miner’s strike to an end. 


In a recent test of confidence in the Govern- 
There were only 88 votes against 
The vote showed that the op- 


Italy. 
ment Luzzati 
him and 261 in his favor. 
position of Socialists, ‘Republicans, and the Sonninists 


won. 


or followers of Sonnino had gained no recruits. 


Germany.— Berlin reports that Ambassador Bernstorff 
is conducting negotiations with the State Department in 
Washington looking to the adjustment of the potash 
trade dispute, on the basis of the note recently presented 
to Secretary Knox by the German government. This 
note set forth the German attitude, suggesting that the 
question whether the German producers or the Ameri- 
can buyers should pay the surtax imposed by the recently 
enacted mining law might be a matter for arbitration; 
and that in the event of its being established that the pen- 
alty properly fell upon Americans, the export price should 
be mutually agreed upon by the two governments. 
The commission of the Reichstag has further amended 
the Government's draft of the Constitution proposed for 
Alsace-Lorraine. On February 15 an amendment was 
passed wholly freeing the future State from the influence 
To do this the commission struck out 





of the Emperor. 
the clause giving the Emperor the exercise of executive 
authority and substituted a provision for a Regent, who 
would hold office for life and be nominated by the 
[Emperor upon the proposal of the Bundesrath or Im- 
The Regent also would be removable only 
by the Bundesrath. The vote for the adoption of the 
amendment was 21 to 6. The action of the commission 
was taken in spite of the fact that such an amendment 
had been declared utterly unacceptable by the Govern- 
ment on constitutional and political grounds. The Gov- 
ernment had stated frankly its objection to a Regent, 
who was neither responsible to nor under the influence 


perial Senate. 





of the Emperor. The amendment, as did that chronicled 
last week, originated with the representative of the Cen- 
tre party. Late dispatches affirm it to be likely that, 
in consequence of these changes made by the Reichstag’s 
Commission, the bill proposing a constitution for Alsace- 
Lorrain will be withdrawn by the Government. Secre- 
tary Delbriick’s action appears to confirm this. At the 
request of the Chancellor, whom he represents in the 
Commission, he asked to submit the constitution once 
again to the Bundesrath before further debate upon it by 
that body. Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of the 
Emperor, in an address last week made forceful allu- 
sion to the dangers threatening the empire from within. 
His speech was sharply criticised by both the Liberal and 
the Centre press. The Kdlnische Zeitung, the Miinchener 
Neuesten Nachrichten and Germania agree in character- 
izing his words as ill-advised, since it is in such utter- 
ances the Social-Democrats find the best material for their 
agitation. They affirm that, if it be considered ordinary 
prudence on the part of the Emperor that he take no 
part in the discussions of the election campaign, a fortiori 
all participation in the campaign is to be avoided by 
irresponsible Princes of the blood. 





Austria-Hungary.— The Catholic Central Committee of 
Austria by unanimous vote chose Prince Zdenko Lobko- 
vitz as president of that body to succeed the much- 
esteemed Count Sylwa-Tarouca, who was obliged to 
resign that office after filling it for a long time with dis- 
tinction. The Committee makes public its ruling that, 
for good reasons, the resolution passed during the Inns- 
bruck Congress of last year, ordering a general meeting 
to be held each year, will not be heeded this year. In- 
stead congresses representative of the different states of 
the empire will hold their wonted meetings in their own 
districts, and a gathering of delegates from all the 
dioceses of the empire will be called in Vienna some time 
in autumn. A common pastoral letter has been issued 
by the thirty-seven Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of 
Austria, following their joint meeting in Vienna last 
November. The letter urges united action on the part 
of Catholics to oppose the activity of those in favor of 
secularizing education, warmly commends the organiza- 
tion in favor of Catholic schools, and pleads for the sup- 
port by all of the new Catholic University at Salz- 
burg. A strong demonstration was made in Budapest 
by Socialists in opposition to the Army bill now being 
considered in the Hungarian parliament. The meeting 
was largely attended, but beyond the bitter language of 
the speakers no overt act was committed. After 
sarcastic allusion to the manner in which England yearly 
urges the need of disarmament, immediately following 
the publication of her immense budget of naval expendi- 
‘ure, the Austrian Minister of Marine, addressing the 
delegations in Budapest on the proposed naval outlay in 
the empire, affirmed: “ Austria-Hungary must not yield 
to any one of the great powers in building up a fleet.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Christ or Anti-Christ 

Some years ago Selma Lagerléf, the Swedisi novelist, 
published a romance entitled, “ The Miracles of Anti- 
Christ.” The book deals with the conflict between 
Socialism and the Catholic Church. Unfortunately its 
author, a Protestant, shows no understanding of Cath- 
olicism, which we find pictured in the conventional colors 
as a blending of superstition, idolatry and fanaticism ; and 
yet the work is seemingly composed in good faith and 
assigns to no other than the Sovereign Pontiff the final 
solution of the social question. It is not, however, the 
novel itself which interests us, but merely a striking 
illustration it affords of certain truths and half-truths 
bearing upon that important issue of the Socialism of 
our day. 

The story tells us of a little statue of the Christ Child 
venerated at Santa Maria, in Aracoeli. An English- 
woman, traveling through Rome, becomes enamored of 
it and cannot live without possessing it. But gold can- 
not buy it for her and begging would be still more in 
vain. She, therefore, lights upon a new device for ob- 
taining it. 

A copy of the statue is made by her order, a likeness 
which in many details resembles the original, and yet a 
likeness in appearance only. The true image, we must 
know, was made of olive wood from the Garden of 
Gethsemane, was colored by an angel’s brush, and was 
decked in ornaments of purest gold and jewels of the 
rarest lustre. The false image, on the contrary, is 
sculptured from the wood of an ordinary elm, painted 
by a mortal artist, and tricked out in worthless finery 
of tinted glass and gilded rings. With this concealed 
beneath her cloak she hurries to the church, and secretly 
taking from the lap of the Virgin Mother the true 
Christ Child, leaves in its place the false. By a miracle 
the fraud is finally detected, and the prior reads with 
horror the words which, to ease her conscience, the Eng- 
lish lady had scratched with her needle into the sham 
crown of her statue, “ My Kingdom is only of this 
world.” Lifting on high the wretched counterfeit he 
hurls it down all the flights of stairs, shouting aloud the 
execration, “ Anathema Antikristo!” 

This false likeness of the Christ Child is meant for a 
symbol of Socialism. The author has taken her sug- 
gestion from Socialists themselves, for the comparison 
between their movement and the progress of the early 
Church is a favorite one with them. Nowhere, except 
in the growth of Christianity, so they insist, shall we 
find anything that can stand comparison with the de- 
velopment of their organization, with the heroism 
shown, with the poverty endured, with the sacrifices 
offered, with the persecutions suffered, with the martyr- 
doms undergone, with the universal dissemination of the 
doctrines taught. 


Christ, too, is acknowledged by them; for though they 

do not hold the myth of his divinity, they tell us, yet 
they alone practice and preach his doctrines which the 
Church is ever striving to obscure. He holds in their 
system a position analogous to that occupied by Plato 
and Confucius, and we even find assigned to Him—if 
we may dare to repeat such ribaldry—a rank only second 
to their founder Marx, precisely as the Bible, by the al- 
most common consent of their leaders, must yield to the 
Marxian “Capital” as a book of useful wisdom for 
mankind. No, Socialism is not irreligious, but its reli- 
gion has no relation to God, and its interests are only 
of this world. So-called Christian Socialists will strive 
in vain to stem the current. They must leave it or be 
swept along in its course. The common mistake is to 
look upon Socialism as merely an economic theory, 
whereas it is a popular movement which has imbibed 
from its classics all their materialism and _anti- 
Christianity, and which daily is putting this same litera- 
ture into the hands of all its converts. No more surely 
is the little catechism placed into the hands of the 
catechumen than Marx, or Engels, or anyone of their 
feather, is pressed upon the newly-made Socialist, or at 
least suggested to him for his reading and edification. 

As for the growth of Socialism, no one would deny 
its rapidity. “Its teachings,” says the author, “ go out 
through all countries, and bear many names, mislead 
because they promise earthly happiness and enjoyment 
to all, and win followers more than any doctrine that 
has gone through the world since the time of Christ.” 
There is, however, this great difference between the 
growth of Socialism and the miraculous increase of 
God’s Church. While Christianity demands as the price 
of salvation the death of the carnal man, Socialism, in 
spite of its sacrifices, gives free rein to the instincts of 
unregenerated nature. 

But to return to the false image where we left it lying 
with its dinted crown and its garments dragged in dust. 
Here the Englishwoman found it, and taking it up woe- 
fully, went out with it into the world. And wherever it 
came the power of Christ was made to suffer opposition 
and His influence seemed diminished. 

Driving through the streets of Paris during the time 
of an insurrection, the lady was forced from her car- 
riage, which the men heaped upon the barricades. The 
trunk which contained the image fell out and opened. 
At once the flimsy counterfeit was passed from hand to 
hand, but when they read the inscription on the crown, 
“My Kingdom is only of this world,” they shouted it 
along the lines. The words were caught by one who 
was not like the workers about him. He was a man of 
education, whose life had been devoted to studying and 
writing in the cause of poverty and labor. Socialists 
see in him the figure of Marx. There he continued 
fighting, and his garments were spattered with blood, and 
the misery of life seemed more unbearab'e than ever; 





but often as the smoke cleared away he saw the little 
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image which had been set upon the barricades, and the 
words flashed through his mind, “ My Kingdom is only 
of this world.” At last they wrote themselves in the air 
before them. He could read them lettered now in fire, 
now in blood, and now in the smoke of the battle. The 
ridd'e which had perplexed him for forty years was 
solved. Ile would go out and proclaim to all mankind: 
“Your Kingdom is only of this world. Therefore 
you must care for this life and live like brothers. And 
you sha!l divide your property so that no one is rich and 
no one is poor. You shall all work and the earth shall 
be owned by all. No one shall hunger, no one shall be 
tempted to luxury, and no one shall suffer want in his 
al age. And you must think of increasing everyone's 
happiness, for there is no compensation awaiting you. 
Your Kingdom is only of this world!” 

in this inscription, therefore, is contained the sup- 
position upon which Socialism is founded. Here, on this 
whirling glove, is the beginning and the goal of existence 
for man; here is the labor and here must be all the 
reward. Whatever men may individually ho!d of another 
world they must look to this alone for the completed 
sanction of life. The earth exists for man and he has 
been robbed of his inheritance. Why talk of heaven! 
“Leave heaven,” as they quote the laurelled scoffer, 
“to the angels and bats.” The Catholic Church is 
eminently vicious, immoral and enslaving for the souls 
of men, because she distracts their vision from the goods 
and evils of this life by presenting to them deceitful 
«dreams of an hereafter, where all tears shall be dried 
and a!l virtue rewarded. She is keeping the poor in their 
shackles and securing the rich in their seats of tyranny 
and oppression, From both she is extorting her gains. 
“ Here let us make to ourselves a paradise!” is the cry, 
even as it was heard in the days before the flood, and all 
their promises of fraternity, equality and earthly hap- 
piness, in which the author of our book places such great 
hopes, shall be swept away no less relentlessly. 

This precisely is the great flaw in the allegory before 
us. Socialism is made one of the redeemers of mankind. 
Its economic prophecies become realities. These are 
“the miracles of Antichrist,” in the language of the 
book. Men pray to the false Christ image and they 
never pray in vain, although at the same time their 
faith is weakened and the things of this world take a 
firmer hold upon their souls. The village which harbors 
it prospers materially, while it sinks at the same time into 
infidelity and atheism. Is there any reason for this 
material prosperity? Briefly we may remark that a cer- 
tain degree of economic improvement is no impossibility 
wherever Socialism may slowly settle into power. The 
anxiety of officials to stand approved by their party, the 
jealousy of any assumption of superiority or leadership, 
the searchlights ever playing from all points of vantage 
upon those in office may in the beginning preclude many 
attempts at peculation or injustice. 

Only reform measures, moreover, can be carried into 





effect, and some of these of a nature to prove acceptable 
since a!l parties, and above all the Catholic Church, are 
working towards this same purpose. Not that we would 
mention this as an assured future course, since Socialists, 
should they ever receive a large measure of power, are 
most likely to overshoot their mark. Yet, in any case, 
the true nature of Socialism cannot display itself so 
early. The velvet paws are only playing, the claws are 
carefully withdrawn. We must not, however, believe 
that they have ever been pared. But should the hour 
of triumph ever come, should the social revolution ever 
be enacted, and the cooperative commonwealth at- 
tempted, then the scenes recently witnessed in Spain, in 
Portuga!, in France would be but a mild anticipation of 
what the world might expect. 

Great Socialist writers themselves expect a bloody 
establishment of their commonwealth, and most con- 
spicuously Marx: “ We must finally have recourse to 
violence in order to establish the rule of labor” (Con- 
gress of the Hague, 1872). Ballots, many of their 
modern authors assure us, will suffice. History, however, 
should teach them that rights of property, freedom and 
religion are never relinquished at the polls. 

The views of Selma Lagerlof herself are clearly put 
forth in the future which she describes as Signorelli’s 
painting of Antichrist, at Orvieto. In a succession of 
scenes the life of Antichrist is made to pass before us. 
He is poor, like the Son of God, dressed in His garb, 
represented with His features. As he preaches the rich 
and mighty cast their treasures at his feet. A sick man, 
who has been brought to him, is healed; for by destroy- 
ing economic abuses Socialism expects likewise to remedy 
the bodily ailments of men. A martyr next suffers death 
proclaiming him. Peace is seen to rule over the earth 
and evils are banished. Monks and priests are then 
shown, heaped in a great pile and burning upon a huge 
bonfire. Lastly the devil himself appears at the ear of 
Antichrist, whispering his plans and desires. “ Signorelli 
is not mad; he is a prophet. Antichrist will certainly 
come in the likeness of Christ and make a paradise of 
the world. He will make it so beautiful that the people 
will forget heaven. And it will be the world’s most 
terrible temptation.” 

What we are to think of this promise we have 
already explained. The dream of Socialism is forever 
an impossibility; it is fated by the divine words of Our 
Lord Himself foretelling that the poor we shall always 
have with us. The misconception concerning Cath- 
olicism and the vivid description of the economic won- 
ders of Socialism make books like the present hurtful 
even against the wish of their authors. 

What then of the suggestion of the novelist, whose 
remarks we are considering because of the popular 
opinions which they contain—that the Church must take 
hold of this movement while it is still in its infancy, and 
bring it to the feet of Jesus? “ That is what you wan- 
dering monks could do,” the Pope, “ who is wiser than 
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anyone now living,” is made to say, “ you could take 
the great popular movement in your arms, while it is 
still lying like a child in its swaddling clothes, and you 
could bear it to Jesus’ feet; and Antichrist would see 
that he is nothing but an imitation of Christ, and would 
acknowledge Him his Lord and Master. But you do 
not do so. You cast Antichristianity on the pyre, and 
soon he in turn will cast you there.” 

This is at the best a vague counsel. The Church 
assuredly can never, without contradicting herself, take 
up into her arms the popular movement as it exists to- 
day. All that it is possible for her to do is to show her 
true motherly love for the souls of all who are drawn 
away by it; to yearn for them and pray for them and 
toil for them, though they repay her love with hatred; 
to keep from danger those who heed her voice and to 
put forth her divinely given power for the betterment of 
the world. With her alone, as the author truly states, 
must rest the ultimate solution. Socialism itself is irre- 
concilable with Catholicity. Though it “loves and re- 
nounces and teaches and suffers like Christianity,” yet 
it has for its whole mission to take men’s hearts away 
from God and give them to the world with its concupis- 
cences. It comes under a false image of the Good 
Samaritan, who heals the wounds of humanity; of the 
despised Nazarene, who drives out of the temple the 
throngs of buyers and sellers; of the poor Victim for 
the sins of the world, who falls beneath the hatred of 
obsequious priests and pampered pharisees; but between 
it and the true Samaritan, the true Zealot for the glory of 
God’s house, the true Victim for the sins of rich and 
poor alike, there is all the difference which eternally 
must exist between Christ and Antichrist. 

Josepn HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


A Central Information Bureau for the Catholic Press. 


The flood of slanderous charges against the Church 
which issues from Socialistic, Masonic and Atheistic 
press bureaus is rather increasing than abating. The 
“Central-Auskunftsstelle” at Cologne, Germany, makes 
it its object to assist the press in refuting the accusations 
based on fictitious convent and priest scandals, Jesuit 
fables, historical lies and Los-von-Rom _ inventions. 
Though their number in the German speaking countries 
has been steadily growing, it is attributed to the activity 
of this bureau that, on the whole, they are less bitter 
than they were before its foundation. During the year 
1910 the bureau handled in all 1,328 cases. Of these, 
1,087 cases had been reported by newspaper editors, 
priests and others; 236 cases were investigated by the 
bureau without such an appeal; satisfactory information 
could not be obtained in 215 cases; in 400 cases the 
charges proved to be lies pure and simple; in about 360 
the principal facts had been distorted, while in 350 cases 
the reports of the anti-Catholic press were found to be, 
at least, essentially correct. 





——— 


Of the cases thus handled, 147 referred to secular 
priests ; to religious, 73; to Catholic laymen, 32; to Cath- 
olic societies, 48; to proselytism, 38; to the Vatican and 
the papacy, 115; to statistics, 13; to historical falsehoods, 
45; to ecclesiastical conditions, 53; to missions, 9; to 
Lourdes, 12; to Catholic teaching and practice concern- 
ing matrimony, 15; to sacerdotal celibacy, 22; to Jesuits, 
12; to superstition, 18; to Los-von-Rom stories, 46; to 
conversions, 8; to Freemasons, 21; to the Centre party 
and elections, 31; to relics, 75; to convent stories, 93; to 
schools, 26; to other subjects, about 100. 

These figures, while illustrative of the great variety 
of shapes assumed by untruth in the service ‘of anti- 
Catholicity, at the same time prove the great importance 
of this Catholic Information Bureau. If it did not ex- 
ist, we should have to create it at once, is the general 
feeling. It is consulted by authors preparing learned or 
popular books, by members of the legislatures, by di- 
rectors of political and social societies; above all, by 
newspaper editors. The information it gives is not only 
sent to the questioner, but published in a kind of pe- 
riodical, the C. A. Mitteilungen, which goes to the edi- 
torial rooms of all the greater Catholic newspapers and, 
be it said to their honor, to a number of non-Catholic 
organs as well. It is printed on one side only, so as to 
allow a free use of the editorial scissors. Thus is insured 
a prompt and general denial of calumnies or rectification 
of misstatements. 

A peculiar feature of the Cologne institution is the 
Bureau for Legal Protection which is attached to it. 
This department gives advice and assistance for the 
prosecution of slanderers, if this is deemed advisable, 
and takes care that those papers which printed the defa- 
mation give due publicity to the rectification. 

The proper task of the “Central-Auskunftsstelle” is 
the investigation of facts, pretended and real, and the 
foregoing remarks show what a beehive of activity there 
must be in its offices. Its threads are spun over the 
whole globe. No matter in what country the scene of 
some scandal is placed—Italy, Spain, South America or 
China—every means will be tried to procure reliable in- 
formation. The chanceries of the Bishops most will- 
ingly furnish the desired items, and the Bureau keeps in 
close touch with the Vatican. 

Doctrinal questions are not treated in the ordinary 
run of business, but form a kind of side line. A regular 
periodical is published, the Apologetische Rundschau, 
which purposes to foster a deeper knowledge of the 
truths of religion among the educated classes and to 
defend the Faith against so-called scientific attacks. The 
subscription price is less than a dollar a year, surpris- 
ingly low, if one remembers that this monthly was 
started with a view to assist in securing a steady revenue 
for the whole enterprise. 

The Bureau does an immense amount of good, but its 
present organization is only considered a phase for fu- 
ture development. “The Central-Auskunftsstelle,” writes 
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Germania, “is a news bureau, so far the first and only 
Catholic one. Should it not be possible to expand it 
into a concern like the Reuter, the Wolff, or the Havas 
agency?” This is, indeed, the goal which Rev. Carl 
Kaufmann, the director of the Bureau, has had in view 
for years. To work up to this, he added to the various 
rectifications of errors and slanders other authoritative 
information about events of a religious nature or other 
happenings that might prove of interest for Catholic 
readers. Mr. Funder, editor-in-chief of the Vienna 
Reichspost, said in the Catholic Congress at Innsbruck: 
“We need reliable reports of every nature. Like a gigan- 
tic kaleidoscope, a newspaper reflects the entire world, 
and, like a mirror, it is liable to distort the shape of 
events. It is the current news that every one looks for 
in his paper. The news is the soul of a newspaper, and 
reliable news on Catholic matters is the soul of the Cath- 
olic paper. Unfortunately, most of the news in our 
papers is furnished by firms that are in the hands of 
enemies of the Church. What we need is an independent 
Catholic news agency.” 

“Yes,” answered a Jewish paper, “that is all well and 
good ; but the Catholics lack two things which are indis- 
pensably necessary for such an undertaking; namely, in- 
tellect and money.” As to the first requisite, we trust 
we are as well supplied as any other class of mortals. 
In any case, we have one great advantage over them in 
religious matters: an infallible authority keeps us from 
wasting time and trouble on useless cavilling. And as 
for money, it is true that our millionaires are not very 
conspicuous; but the modest contributions of the less 
favored which keep a Volksverein and a strong Catholic 
press afloat are capable of greater achievements. 

This idea, thus forcibly expressed by our German 
brethren, is indeed not exclusively German. The need is 
felt everywhere, and is felt the more keenly the greater 
the efforts made to develop an influential Catholic press. 
It is an international need, and should be met by inter- 
national co-operation. How much could be effected by 
a combination of the Catholic Truth Societies and sim- 
ilar organizations, it is hard to tell. But would not the 
Catholic papers of all countries and languages gladly 
lend, not only their moral aid, but also their financial 
support ? F. S. Berren, s.J. 


Buddhism 
I. 


Buddhism is one of the three religions or doctrinal 
systems, which prevail throughout China. The others 
are: Confucianism and Taoism, each irreconcilable with 
the other two, but all inextricably intermingled so that 
practically multitudes of Chinese, even among the edu- 
cated and litterati, are at the same time, and without 
the least appreciation of the contradiction, rigid Con- 
fucianists, superstitious Taoists and fervent Buddhists. 





This facility of being simultaneously an atheist, a poly- 
theist and a pantheist, prompts an American writer, A. 
H. Smith, in his work on “ Chinese Characteristics,” to 
say that the Chinese “know nothing about logical con- 
tradictiories, and care even less. They have carried in- 
tel’ectual hospitality to the point of logical suicide, and 
are absolutely indifferent to the profoundest spiritual 
truths. That,” he adds, “is the most melancholy char- 
acteristic ef the Chinese mind.” 

We are asked which of the three elements is the pre- 
dominant one, and we answer Buddhism. Confucianism 
has produced only agnostic and atheistic scholars and 
proud and narrow-minded politicians; the Taoists, taken 
as a body, are a bad and extremely superstitious set, 
whereas Buddhism has been, for centuries, a kind of 
refuge for many souls who, not knowing the true Mes- 
siah and His ‘Religion, have been led to accept the doc- 
trine, practices and precepts of Buddhism and are wait- 
ing for Maitreya, the future Buddha. The objective 
superiority of this religious system over the others; its 
wide diffusion and authority in China, Thibet, Mongolia, 
India and Japan (it is said to count in those countries 
about 450 millions of followers); and also the fa’se or 
incomplete and fallacious notions and ideas spread in 
Europe and America about this system, are sufficient 
reasons to compel Catholic scholars and apologists to 
study accurately this somewhat intricate but highly inter- 
esting question of Buddhism. 

Eminent Indianologists and Sinologists, have published 
excellent works on this subject; among others the Rev. 
Leo Wieger, S.J., of the Chihli S. E. Mission, whose 
name is the best recommendation for accuracy, acuteness 
and completeness. His information is at first hand. 
His former works on Chinese phi'ology, history, cus- 
toms, superstitions, philosophy, had already won for him 
an universally acknowledged authority among Sinologists, 
and have prepared him in an altogether exceptional way, 
for the elaborate studies he has made on Chinese Budd- 
hism. The first volume of his work was printed at the 
Catholic Mission, Sien-Hsien, Ho-Kien-fu, and appeared 
under the title “ Bouddhisme Chinois. Tome I. Mon- 
achisme et Discipline.” 

It begins with a general Introduction of 110 pages 
which itse!f alone is worth a whole treatise. Whatever 
is necessary to know about the origins and the doctrinal 
evolution of Buddhism is to be found in the book. The 
best sources referred to at the head of every chapter 
have been exploited and are supported by quotations 
from the origina! Pali and Sanscrit. The distinguished 
author kindly allows us to avail ourselves of his long 
and arduous labors and to make under his guidance this 
intellectual journey amidst the multiform systems which 
gave birth to Buddhism, or which sprung from it. These 
abstruse, vague and extravagant theories of which we 
can give only the mere outlines may be chronologically 
enumerated, described, analysed, and compared as fol- 
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(1) Mazdeism, which was founded by the famous 
Zoroaster (1800 B.C.). It was the cult of Thura-Mazda, 
the author of life, the cause of evil and good. Its symbol 
and medium is the sacred fire. This cult was adopted 
by inhabitants of the Tran pleateau, the birth-place of the 
Indo-European races. 

2) Vedism and Brahmanism, which was the religion 
of the nomad tribes who settled on the shores of the 

Ganges. It was famous for its four Vedas, or sacred 

poems, which were composed between 2000 to 1000 B. C. 

and transmitted by oral tradition. After 1000 B.C. the 

}rahmanas were published. It was the work of the 

Brahmanes, and was written in prose. They were only the 

codification and explanation of the Vedic rites and cus- 
toms; but they gave rise to India’s theology, philos- 
ophy and law. 

(3) In the eighth to the seventh century and after, 
were published “ Upanishads ” or secret meanings. They 
are philoséphical essays on the Vedas and Brahmanas; 
but three words will sum up the main points of these two 
hundred and more tracts: 

a—Advaita, the non-duality. There is one being, real 

but indeterminate, Brahman, the universal soul. The 
particular beings, individualised by matter, are one 
with the infinite being. Hence the well-known for- 
mulas: “ There are no two. This is that. Thou 
art he.” 

b—Moksha, the delivery. If during life, the individ- 

ual soul attained to a perfect knowledge of Brahman 
and of its identity with Him, in Him it was absorbed, 
and thus released from the miseries of life. For 
those who did not reach this perfect knowledge, they 
enjoyed, as a reward for their good works, a tem- 
porary state of happiness, from which they were 
plunged anew in the 

¢—Samsara, the whirling wheel or metempsychosis. 

Until the necessary knowledge was attained, the soul 
had to be restored in an indefinite series of exist- 
ences. This insanity was from that out, the funda- 
mental dogma of all the Hindu religions and sects. 
Pythagoras brought it from the East to Magna 
Graecia. 

(4) The religious doctrine of the “ Upanishads” was 
a realistic pantheism. In the seventh to the sixth century 
B.C. appeared the Vedantas. Their aim was to amend 
some of the ideas of the “ Upanishads,” whose realism 
was changed into idealistic pantheism. 

Brahman being immaterial, eternal, immutable, can- 
not be identified with material, contingent, mutable 
beings; therefore all change is to be denied in beings. 
The world, bodies, perception of senses, intellectual no- 
tions are but illusions, dreams. Thus we have absolute 
idealism. There are only souls which exist. They are 
terminations of Brahman, caught in an unreal sheath. 
The sheath falling and the Karman, or moral cocoon, 
which individualizes souls and causes the samsara, being 


the eternal and sole reality: giving us thus absuute 
monism, 

This karman was the capital point in the philosophy 
of Vedantas and was kept in all the subsequent systems, 
each of them suggesting their own ways to reduce and 
destroy it. 

This idealism of the Vedantas bears a striking resem- 
blance to the system of the Eleatic philosophers: Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides and Zeno. The theories of Spinoza. 
Kant and Fichte are a'so kindred to it: nil novi sub sole! 

(5) This idealistic and absolute monism led, by way 
of reaction, to the Sankhya, or positivism, whose author 
was Kapila (sixth century). For him there is no Brah- 
man, or supreme being. There are but individual souls, 
with neither God nor master. These souls are spiritual, 
real, eternal. Matter also exists from eternity. There 
is no good, nor bad, nor any sanction. The Karman or 
cocoon is a material substance. The concrete action 
forms in it a kind of physical law which forces the 
whirling of the wheel of fate and causes new existences. 
The conclusion is: “suppress every form of activity; 
try to make yourself an artificial idiot and this will 
lead you to profound sleep without dream, to perfect 
unconsciousness, to the eternal coma which is called nir- 
vana.” With this system may be compared, in some 
respects, the Eons of the Gnostics, the precreated souls 
of the Origenists, and the theories of our modern Pan- 
theists who, full of superb disdain for the teachings 
of faith and plain reason, speak to us, like William James 
in his “ Pluralistic Universe,” of ‘ many-in-one,’ of ‘ con- 
tinued consciousness,’ of a ‘ finite god,’ of a ‘ great All 
never realized, always possible’ and such vain fancies; 
or who glorify. like Leconte de Lisle, the idiotic beatitude 

of Nirvana: 


Viens! Le soleil te parle en paroles sublimes ; 
Dans sa flamme implacable absorbe-toi sans fin, 
Et retourne a pas lents vers les cités infimes, 
Le coeur trempé sept fois dans le néant divin! 


The summons sublime which the Sun sends is this: 
“In my quenchless flame let thy spirit be caught; 
Then turn thy slow steps down the unplumbed abyss, 
And plunge seven times in the Infinite naught.” 


(6) To this atheistic multi-animism, another theory 
was opposed, the Yoga, whose adepts are called Yogis or 
Jainas, and, by the Greeks, Gymnosophists. They ad- 
mitted a supreme being, Tsvara; and to the fear of 
Samsara they added the fear of punishments to be en- 
dured after each existence. To escape both and to at- 
tain to the Nirvana, pain and suffering were the neces- 
sary means. Yoga signifies to bind, subdue (the same 
root as the Latin jugum, and English yoke, etc.). All 
the powers of the soul had to be employed in taming the 
body and extinguishing illusions, sympathies, antipathies, 
attachments to life, fear of death, knowledge and even 





no more, the soul withdraws and loses itself in Brahman, 


self-consciousness. To keep a strict continence; to fast 
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gradually till inanition supervened ; to go with little or no 
clothing; to live a wandering beggar’s life; to retire in 
solitude and there to squat down remaining immovable, 
regulating the respiration, keeping the eyes fixed on the 
tip of the nose or on the navel; to avoid all distraction 
so as to catch more easily the inmost soul, were some of 
the practices of the Jainas: Thus they hoped to break 
the wheel of fate, to destroy the seed of another life 
and so to suffer no more. 

(7) About the same time there flourished also the 
Nyaya system, of Gautama, whose adepts were occupied 
with metaphysics and logic. They knew the syllogism 
long before Aristotle; and what is called Vaiseshika, or 
the system of Kanada, which was a kind of atomism that 
recalls the Kraft und Stoff or Biicher and the evolution of 
Spencer. 

Such was the intellectual and moral state of India when 
the future Buddha was born, in 559 or 557 B.C. 

L. Davrovut, s.J. 

Chihli Mission, China. 


Death in Harness 


Death has laid low another great Catholic parlia- 
mentary leader. On January 23, a stroke of apoplexy 
carried off Provost Dr. von Jazdzewski, the veteran 
leader of the Polish Party in the Prussian Landtag. 
After Mass that morning he had entered the House in 
his usual cheerful frame of mind, and with his well- 
known genial smile for everyone he met. His colleagues 
were in private session in the rooms of the party, and 
Jazdzewski was just about to open the proceedings when 
he fell back on his chair with a groan, unconscious, and 
dying. His friend Father Kapitza had hardly time to 
give him the last absolution before the end came. Thus 
like most of the Catholic leaders of the last forty years 
Jazdzewski, too, died in armor on the sands of Branden- 
burg. The tragedy, the suddenness of the event, made 
a profound impression on all the members of the House, 
and called forth the sincerest expression of sympathy. 

The president and vice-president of the Landtag, offi- 
cial representatives of the various ministries, and of all 
the political parties, and a large congregation of all 
classes and nationalities, were present at the solemn high 
Mass of requiem, celebrated in St. Hedwig’s on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday morning. On Saturday the body was 
removed to Schroda, where tens of thousands of his 
grateful countrymen did reverence to the great leader 
for the last time. 

Ludwig von Jazdzewski was born in Posen, Feb. 10, 
1838. After graduating from St. Mary’s Gymnasium 
he entered the archdiocesan seminary. From there he 
passed to Munich, where he completed his higher 
studies, winning a distinguished doctorate in theology. 
During the long vacations he visited most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, and acquired the first-hand knowledge 
of European life and affairs which added not a little to 





his prestige in after years and made him a welcome gues: 
in the most exclusive circles of the German capital. 

Ordained to the priesthood in 1861, he was first ap 
pointed Professor of Religion at the Gymnasium o: 
Krotoschin, then select preacher at the cathedral of War 
saw and Professor of Exegesis at the metropolitan 
seminary of that city. However, after little more than a 
year’s incumbency he gave up these highly honorable 
positions—sure precursors of future preferment—tv 
become a simple missionary in England. 

His restless thirst for knowledge led him, in 1865, to 
Italy and Rome to pursue historical and art studies 
From 1866 to 1890 he was provost in Zduny, and since 
then till the death, in Schroda. In 1872 he was elected 
to the Reichstag, and in the following year to the 
Landtag. His theological writings are published in 
Paris, Warsaw and Posen. 

The Polish Party and the Polish people have sustained 
an irreparable loss by the death of Dr. Jazdzewski, ani 
the Prussian Parliament mourns one of its most popular 
and hard-working members. “ Parliamentary life as 
such,” wrote the Liberal Koelnische Zeitung on the day 
of Jazdzewski’s death, “is the loser by his death. Al- 
though the vast majority of the House dissented from his 
political views, all must acknowledge that one of the 
most strongly marked personalities has been removed 
from the battlefield of parliament. Dr. von Jazdzewski 
was not only a champion of his party, who towered 
head and shoulders above his fellows, he was at the 
same time one of the most cultured, refined and amiable 
of our parliamentarians.” 

During his long parliamentary career, he was a mem- 
ber of the Landtag for thirty-eight years and of the 
Reichstag for eighteen years, he seldom missed a 
session. As the spokesman of his party he defended 
the rights of the Polish Catholics with great ability, 
prudence and energy. “ His words,” writes the Berlin 
correspondent of the Koelnische Volkszeitung, “ were 
never those of the passionate agitator; but his hearers 
felt that the sorrows and wrongs of his people were ever 
uppermost in his mind and heart. Only on one occa- 
sion did his quiet, peaceable disposition give place to 
the deepest indignation. The law against the use of the 
Polish language in the primary schools was under dis- 
cussion. The Polish child was not to be taught even its 
religion in the language of its mother. This brutal in- 
justice touched the aged prelate to the quick, and tears, 
he said, would give fitter utterance to his feelings than 
words.” 

Dr. Jazdzewski was universally honored and respected. 
He never had an enemy in either House that he knew of, 
and his rare literary and artistic accomplishments, his 
sterling honesty of purpose, and the urbanity and 
chivalry of his manners’ gained for him a host of friends 
amongst the best and greatest of his contemporaries. 
The more headlong of the Polish patriots did not fail 
to reproach him for what they called his “ Government 
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leanings,” for his friendly relations with other parties, 
especially the Centre, and for the general moderation of 
his views; but not even the most radical anti-Prussian 
agitator could ever accuse him of having bartered the 
least of the interests of his people for Government 
favor. Recent events have shown that Jazdzewski’s con- 
ciliatory attitude was the wisest statesmanship. 

Dr. Jazdzewski’s entrance into political life coincided 
with the beginning of the Kulturkampf. Shoulder to 
shoulder with the great Windthorst, the ardent and elo- 
quent Glisczinski and his bosom friend Dr. Stablewski, 
the future Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, he fought in 
the forefront of the battle-line for the rights of the 
Church. The good understanding at present subsisting 
between the Centre and the Poles, an understanding made 
all the more imperative by the anti-religious attitude of 
the National Liberals and the Socialists, is Jazdzewski’s 
work. 

Dr. Jazdzewski was twice mentioned in connection 
with the See of Gnesen-Posen, the first time when there 
was question of naming the successor of the heroic 
Ledochowski, and again, four years ago, when Arch- 
bishop Stablewski died of a broken heart. But Buelow 
had sold himself body and soul to the fanatic Hakatists, 
and not even the noble-minded, amiable, concilatory 
Provost of Schroda proved an acceptable candidate. 

The deceased leader’s last speech in the House was 
made about eight days before his sudden death. The 
closing sentences deserve to be recorded here, as they are 
an index to his whole political career and a worthy legacy 
to his party—and to all parties. 

“Tt is our duty,” he said, speaking in the name of his 
colleagues, “as the representatives of the persecuted and 
oppressed Polish people to remind the Government in 
season and out of season that it is in conscience bound 
to dispense equal justice to all the subjects of the State 
without exception. On this basis alone can the Govern- 
ment bring about the sorely needed pacification of the 
Polish people.” GEORGE METLAKE. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 





The Aborigines of Australia. 


The story of the rapidly dissappearing natives of Aus- 
tralia bears in many respects a striking resemblance to 
that of the North American Indians. An unknown 
number of these black-skinned people still live in their 
untutored state, in small and scattered communities, in 
the vast area extending from Central Queensland almost 
to the coast of Western Australia. For the preservation 
of this remnant a contributor to the Sydney Freeman’s 
Journal, of January 5, makes a strong appeal, giving at 
the same time pithily the story of the wrongs of the 
natives, who have been dying out fast wherever they 
came in contact with the white man and his vices: 


“The discussion in the press for the better treatment 
of the aborigines should appeal to the Federal Ministry,” 
he says. “It is a belated appeal, but better late than 
never. The Ministry is out for reforms in the Con- 
stitution. What reform is so pressing as saving the 
remnant of the natives from utter extinction? Only a 
few of them are left. In Tasmania they no longer exist. 
In the old States of the Commonwealth they are be- 
coming gradually extinct. Robbed of their means of liv- 
ing, driven from their fishing grounds and their hunting 
fields, they have perished for want of food. New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Queensland had 
many natives a hundred years ago—three million, it is 
said by some authorities. They declined generation after 
generation. Now there are only a few hundred. Why? 
It will not be known till the day of judgment that bar- 
baric cruelty and sordid inhumanity decimated them. 
They were slaughtered like pests; they were poisoned 
like vermin. The cruelties perpetrated by Debi Sing 
under Warren Hastings were as nothing to those of 
which Australian natives were victims. 

“George the Third’s instructions in regard to the na- 
tives were observed much in the same way as the Treaty 
of Limerick. His Majesty instructed Governor Phillip 
thus: ‘You are to endeavor by every possible means to 
open an intercourse with the natives, and to conciliate 
their affections, enjoining all our subjects to live in amity 
and kindness with them. And if any of our subjects 
shall wantonly destroy them or give them an unnecessary 
interruption in the exercise of their several occupations 
it is our will and pleasure that you do cause such of- 
fenders to be brought to punishment according to the 
degrees of the offence.’ 

“How long were those merciful instructions of the 
King observed? Not long after Phillip’s departure. The 
interest in the natives almost ceased with his rule, so 
far as Government was concerned. John Hubert Plun- 
kett, after repeated rebuffs from interested parties, suc- 
ceeded in bringing to justice many offenders against the 
natives. 

“The various religious bodies have done something 
for the natives. The Catholic Church stands out promi- 
nently in that respect. New Norcia and Beagle Bay in 
Western Australia are eloquent testimony in her behalf. 

“What is wanted now is Federal interest in the na- 
tives, especially in the Northern Territory, where there 
is still opportunity for the exercise of justice and mercy 
to them. . The stalwart men of the North may be useful 
to us in time of stress, if trained in the meantime; but, 
-oart from that consideration, they are entitled to pro- 

:tion, for ‘righteousness exalteth a nation.’ Co. 





A certain Miguel Mendoza Lopez S., notorious for his 
wild socialistic views, has begun an active campaign in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, for the propagation of socialistic 
doctrines. The fear is expressed that he may take ad- 
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vantage of the present disturbed state of affairs in the 
republic to start another insurrection to embarrass the 


government. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Kingston, Jamaica, Cathedral. 
Kincston, Fepruary 8, 1°11. 

We have just finished our three days’ celebration of 
the opening of Holy Trinity Cathedral. As the popula- 
tion of Jamaica numbers about 900,000, only 2 per cent. 
of which are Catholics, it would appear that the “little 
flock”’ has been attracting in these functions an amount 
of attention which must have some other explanation 
than local magnitude. For His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir Sydney Olivier, and family attended the dedication, 
and officials and members of the legislative council and 
prominent professional and business men were every- 
where in evidence. Among them were his Worship, 
Mayor Bryant and two or three justices of the Supreme 
Court, all staunch Catholics, and it may be remarked in 
passing that the newly appointed Chief Justice, Sir 
Michael Anthony Croll, who is expected shortly from 
Gibraltar, is also a Catholic. At least two thousand five 
hundred persons were massed together within the walls 
of the Cathedral. Bishop Collins was celebrant; Father 
Harpes, the Superior of the Mission, was assistant priest, 
and Fathers Mulry and Gregory were deacon and sub- 
deacon. Bishops McDonnell of Brooklyn and Nilan of 
Hartford, with Monsignors McNamee and McCarty of 
Brooklyn, were in the sanctuary, and with them the entire 
clergy of the Island of Jamaica. The grand organ and 
the perfectly trained choir were a revelation to every 
one. The next day the three dailies gave lengthy ac- 
counts of the ceremony; two of them reporting Father 
Shealy’s sermon in full. One of them The Gleaner, re- 
ferred to it in these words: “Good wine is generally kept 
for the last, and so the preacher and the sermon are 
dealt with last.” Father Shealy, who had come from 
New York for the occasion, gave the vast congregation 
a magnificent and scholarly disquisition on the position 
of the Papacy in Christianity. It was eloquent in the 
extreme, and it was also bold. With so many non-Cath- 
olic hearers in his audience, to declare that “the Church 
without Peter is Christianity without Christ,’ must have 
startled the ears of not a few of them. The comment of 
the Gleaner, however, is that “even those who held op- 
posite views must have felt that the case made out by 
him for the supremacy of the Papacy could not be ex- 
celled.” 

Sunday evening saw the church crowded once more. 
There was solemn Pontifical Benediction, and the ser- 
mon was preached by Father Rockwell, Socius to the 
Provincial of the Maryland-New York Province of the 
Society of Jesus. The gathering on Monday morning 
of three thousand and more of our Catholic school chil- 
dren was both an inspiration to Father Howle, who ad- 
dressed them, and a deep gratification to Bishop Mc- 
Donnell, who had kindly consented to celebrate the Mass. 
There was a special choir of children, over a hundred of 
them, trained and directed by one of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Sister M. Evangelist. 

Solemn Benediction of. the Blessed Sacrament was 


given again on Monday and Tuesday evenings, with 
Fathers Harpes and O’Shea as preachers, 


On Tuesday 





morning Bishop Collins officiated at the solemn requiem 
Mass for the dead of the Vicariate, while the history of 
the Catholic dead of Jamaica furnished the theme for 
the sermon by Father Mulry. 

One more fact, not the least significant of those con- 
nected with our dedication, should be mentioned. It is 
this: The Catholic workingmen of Kingston, as an earn- 
est of their attachment to the Faith, united in the presen- 
tation to the new cathedral of a beautiful golden key. 
As the procession of acolytes and clergy reached the 
door of the edifice for the opening ceremony of the 
dedication, the key was handed to the Bishop by the 
Catholic workingmen’s representative, Mr. W. O’Reilly 
Fogarty. His lordship opened the door and the proces- 
sion passed in. With such dispositions on the part of 
Kingston toilers, we may well be encouraged here in the 
world-battle of the Church with Socialism. 

Patrick F. X. MuLRY, s.J. 


Is It a New Kulturkampf? 


Berwin, JANUARY 31, 1911. 


As was indicated in recent corespondence to AMERICA, 
there exists a likeness worth noting between political 
conditions just now prevailing and those that marked 
the opening period of the Kulturkampf in the 70’s. To 
one giving close attention to late happenings in parlia- 
ment the analogy grows the more ominous. You have 
read accounts of the manful stand at first taken by the 
Minister of Worship regarding the formula of repudia- 
tion of the Modernists prescribed by the Holy Father 
for all who are in any way engaged in the sacerdotal 
ministry. Speaking of its relation to professors holding 
chairs in State universities, the Minister conceded 
frankly that theologians holding positions in Catholic 
faculties should, as a matter of course, be in agreement 
with the teachings of their church. It appears, however, 
that the noisy opposition of the Liberal Left has induced 
the Minister-President, Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, to persuade his colleague to recede from the correct 
judgment he first expressed. 

Speaking on the same topic during a later session, the 
Minister of Worship insisted that priests holding posi- 
tions under the authority of the State should be excused 
from taking the anti-Modernist oath, and he assured 
those who might refuse to bind themselves by it that 
they could rely upon the protection of the State. The 
promise is, word for word, a renewal of the disastrous 
stand taken by the Government in the Wollmann-Brauns- 
berg incident of the Old Catholic teaching movement, 
which led up to the Kulturkampf of forty years ago. 
Despite the Minister’s change of front, we still have 
confidence that the Government will not have forgotten 
the bitter experience of those days. 

Perhaps there is question of mere party tactics, rather 
than of a change of plan in future policy toward the 
Church. Von Bethmann-Hollweg, no doubt, would 
gladly have the assistance of the National Liberals, at 
least of the less radical among them, in the strenuous 
work of the approaching elections. A promise of “State 
support,” as outlined by the Minister of Worship, would 
be a good bait. The Liberals have betrayed the fact that 
they are speculating on a schism in the Catholic Church. 
As their imagination runs farther than does their knowl- 
edge of persons and things, they thought they had assur- 
ance of a split in the Church in the indiscreet article of 
Prince Max of Saxony. When Prince Max promptly 
and thoroughly repaired the fault into which he had 
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fallen unwittingly, they assailed him with vile abuse. 
Now they are eagerly seeking some other bearer of the 
banner of ecclesiastic revolt in Prussia. And if here and 
there some poor unfortunate, inspired by the promised 
“protection of the State,” does give them occasion to 
gleefully sing of victory, one may remind them that more 
than a few passing defections will be needed to arouse 
the horror of a Kulturkampf. 

Our confidence is no whit impaired; but it is just as 
well to say openly that the patience of the Catholics of 
Germany may be strained by these sensational speeches, 
breathing antagonism to us and to our Church. A.R. 





Growth of Christian Trades Unions. 


CoLoGNE, Fespruary 9, 1911. 

Official reports give us assurance that the increase in 
membership of the Christian-Social unions, organized to 
counteract the dangerous influence of Socialistic bodies 
among the workmen of the empire, is gratifyingly large. 
The increase during the past year affects the following 
unions: Workers in textile industries, 10,600; metal- 
workers, 9,900; woodworkers, 2,000; workmen in the 
tobacco trade, 1,800; workers in the production of ne- 
cessities and luxuries of life, 1,000; shoe and leather 
trades, 1,000. The associations of State employees and 
men in the civil service affiliated with the general or- 
ganization of the Christian-Social Union show also an 
increase in numbers, so that the total membership of 
bodies allied with the movement throughout the empire 
may be affirmed to have grown by over 30,000 in the 
year just ended. 

To be sure, opposed to this gratifying fact there is 
the less agreeable announcement that within the same 
period the Socialistic organizations show an increase of 
200,000, and that their membership now runs consider- 
ably beyond the 2,000,000 mark. The condition which 
these reports establish is one which indicates clearly 
what should be the line of work specially appealing to 
Churchmen in the irhmediate future. KG6LN. 





Catholic Progress in Australia. 


Sypney, N. S. W., January 13, 1911. 

Here are a few items of news which may be of interest 
to the readers of America: Information has reached 
us that the high altar for St. Mary’s Cathedral has just 
been completed in Rome. It will be given the name of 
the altar of the Irish Martyrs, as it is intended to com- 
memorate their beatification, which will take place next 
year. It is an exquisite piece of work. The chief figures 
adorning the reredos, which rises to the height of twenty- 
four feet, are, in the centre, St. Patrick preaching before 
one of the Kings of Ireland; on the left, St. Brigid; on 
the right, St. Colmcille. It was presented by T. J. Dal- 
ton, K.C.S.G. 

Contributions towards the fund for the completion of 
the Cathedral are steadily increasing. The total required 
is £120,000 and of that sum £70,000 has been generously 
donated in one year. 

Cardinal Moran, who is as vigorous and active as ever, 
travels to ArmidaJe, New South Wales, to lay the foun- 
dation stone of the new Cathedral on February 5. Then 
comes another engagement. A conference of high im- 
portance, which will be attended by representatives of 
the clergy and of all the teaching religious Orders of the 





State, is to meet in Sydney and discuss in presence of 
his Eminence the education question, particularly with 
regard to secondary education. 

The Senate of the Sydney University, at the instiga- 
tion of his Eminence, discussed a plan for having a nuns’ 
college, where university courses would be given, so as 
to enable them to get degrees. After long deliberation, 
the plan was rejected by a small majority. The minority 
voting with the Cardinal included the Chancellor, Sir 
Normand MacLaurin, Sir Samuel Griffith, Mr. Justin 
©’Connor, Professor MacCallum and Professor Ander- 
son Stuart. His Eminence is now taking steps to have 
the nuns’ college connected with the London University. 

A new development in connection with the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society is the rapid growth of Boys’ Guilds. An 
experienced member takes charge of from ten to fifteen 
boys, whom he looks after and gathers for the Monthly 
Communion, — 

An educational item of general interest is the great 
fight now being carried on to throw open the State Schol- 
arships to our Catholic scholars, the choice to be left to 
the student. I believe it was only a few months ago that 
this arrangement was made in Philadelphia, where the 
graduates of the Catholic public schools are entitled to 
enter the University of Pennsylvania, sharing the State 
or city scholarships with the graduates of the ordinary 
public schools. E. 


The Dutch Evangelical Alliance. 


AMSTERDAM, FEBRUARY 7, 1911. 

Foreign newspapers have had much to say of late 
concerning a “general” movement organized by the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands in opposition to the settlement in 
their country of religious exiled from other lands. You 
will be glad to learn that this “universal” movement has 
been grossly exaggerated. The facts are these: Some 
of the Portuguese Jesuits recently driven out of their 
own country, under circumstances which appeal to the 
sympathy of every right-feeling man, sought hospitality 
in Holland. Thereupon the Dutch Evangelical Alliance 
addressed a petition of protest, not to the Government of 
Holland, but to the Queen. 

The matter is too trifling, really, to merit any atten- 
tion, and it were not necessary to waste words upon it, 
had not the foreign liberal press discovered in the pro- 
test a document “signed by many” and proving “a uni- 
versal uprising of the people” in opposition to the com- 
ing of the Portuguese religious. Here at home we know 
better. The Evangelical Alliance of Holland is an or- 
ganization with little vitality. Only rarely does it give 
any evidence that it is alive. Now and then the execu- 
tive head of the Alliance finds it well to publish a com- 
munication addressed to the Queen in person, probably 
to make known to the world the fact that his organiza- 
tion is still in existence. 

Some few years ago, it will be recalled, such a docu-~ 
ment emanated from him protesting against the continu- 
ance of the papal nunciature at The Hague. Formerly, 
the Alliance was wont to speak “‘in the name of the whole. 
people.” Time has taught the body modesty, and its. 
rare protests to-day go forth “in the name of many thou- 
sands of the people of the Netherlands.” Will it sur- 
prise you to learn that even “the many thousands” is a, 
fiction? To sum up, there is no reason to worry about; 
any of the statements made by this agitator. 

HOLLANDUS. 
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The Cardinal and the Wizard. 


In his usual gentle and kindly way, but with the steady 
and persistent fearlessness with which a great surgeon 
would plunge his lancet into the roots of a morbid growth 
in some illustrious patient, His Eminence of Baltimore 
disposes of the difficulties which the recent utterances 
of Mr. Edison have given rise to in a certain number of 
timid minds, 

In the first place, he resents the rudeness of some of 
the critics, who describe the wizard of electricity as a 
mere mechanic. The Cardinal, on the contrary, regards 
him not only as a genius, but as a great benefactor of 
humanity—a sentiment with which most men will agree. 
So much indeed does he admire Mr. Edison that he is 
quite unwilling to admit that he ever made the assertions 
attributed to him or that he made them in the sense in 
which they are taken. 

‘How could it be possible,” he asks, “to say that the 
cells of our body have intelligence and that their aggre- 
Almost facetiously but 
very felicitously he answers: “That would be determin- 
ing a man’s mind by his girth, and conveying the uncom- 
fortable information that he would decrease in intelli- 
vence as he declined in bulk. How,” he continues in the 
same strain, “does Mr. Edison imagine that an idea en- 
ters into a man’s mind? Do all the little brain cells begin 
to debate it? Are some of the little brain cells audacious 
insurgents and others immovable stand-patters? Has 
each intelligent little brain cell an opinion of its own? 
\nd how is it that all this intellectual activity goes on ab- 
solutely unknown to us? Finally, if it is unknown, how 
can any one declare it to be a fact? Surely, Mr. Edison 
would be the very last to do so, for it is his constant 
boast that his conclusions are all based upon known and 
indisputable facts.” 

\Ve merely cite this as an example of the method 
A great 


which should reign in controversy of all sorts. 





saint has said that we should always read the most benig- 
nant meaning into all written or spoken utterances, espe- 
cially on religious questions, considering that the author 
if wrong, has imperfectly expressed himself, or is misin- 
terpreted. Recourse to a private interview is advised, 
if possible, and only when the error is patent and per- 
sisted in should a direct attack be begun if the circum- 
stances or importance of the matter warrant it. Very fre- 
quently expressions are used in books or in the press 
which have been tossed off in the heat of the moment, 
and are subsequently defended only because they are at- 
tacked. A mild answer turneth away wrath, and the con- 
ciliatory and fatherly Cardinal shows us how to do it. 


Census Statistics of the Catholic Church 


The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Sacramental 
Discipline, published in Rome, August 8, 1910, laying 
down new instructions regarding the age at which Cath- 
olic children are to be admitted to First Holy Communion, 
will have a curious sequel here in the United States, to 
which it may be well to make timely reference. 

As will be remembered, Dr. Henry King Carroll, 
when charged with the enumeration of the religious 
bodies of the United States in preparation for the 
Eleventh Census (1890), thought out a scheme by which 
he might square the circle of the many “ religions” 
represented in this country. In the collection of the 
statistics of religious bodies the pastors and clerks of the 
individual church organizations were instructed generally 
to include in answer to the inquiry concerning communi- 
cants or members “ all who are entitled to participate in 
the ordinance of communion in those denominations 
which observe it, and all members in other denomina- 
tions.”’ 

Such a restriction involved a tremendous cutting in the 
total of the Catholic population, since it excluded, 
naturally, all children baptized, and therefore members of 
the Church, who had not yet been admitted to First 
Communion, as well as the considerable number of non- 
practicing Catholics, who had not formally by word or 
act renounced the Church into which they were baptized. 
The unfairness of the thing was commented on, yet 
despite representations made in the proper quarter a 
similar unacceptable standard was adopted by the offi- 
cials in charge of the Census of 1910. The explanation 
given by S. A. North, then Director of the Census 
3ureau, was: “ that in order that the statistics of all the 
denominations may be uniform it will be necessary to 
request the Roman Catholic Church to accept the census 
basis, and report the number of communicants, instead 
of reporting the ‘ population.’ ” 

Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, was delegated by 
the Archbishops of the United States fo cooperate with 
the Census Bureau, in order to facilitate the work of the 
last enumeration as far as Catholics were concerned. In 
keeping with recommendations made at a meeting of 
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\rchbishops, held in Washington, Ap~il 11, 1907, his 
(;race of St. Louis, in a letter of instructions sent to 
the Bishops of the United States, suggested: “ That the 
atholic census as reported by the various dioceses in- 
lude also the children and infants baptized, as has been 
ustomary. Advice may be made to the United States 
ensus Bureau that, if it does not wish to include the 
hildren in this enumeration, fifteen per cent. deducti n 
irom the Catholic census may be made as representing 
children.” 

The Director of the Census Bureau did make the 
fifteen per cent. deduction from the enumeration as re- 
iurned by the chanceries of the various dioceses, and we 
had, in consequence, last year the strange anomaly of 
iwo widely differing census reports, each claiming to 
emanate from the same authoritative Catholic sources: 
that of the United States Census Bureau, affirming the 
Catholic population to be 12,304,173; and that of the 
\Wiltzius ‘ Official Catholic Directory,” giving the “ total 
Catholic population” as about 14,347,027. 

And now for the curious sequel mentioned above. 
lhe instructions contained in the decree of the Con- 
eregation of Sacramental Discipline will cause unques- 
tionably an immense increase in the number of children 
admitted to First Communion in Catholic parishes 
throughout the country for some years to come. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Henry King Carroll’s accepted standard 
these children at once will be reckoned as Catholic 
‘Communicants”’ in census estimates. For the year 
1910, Dr. Carroll, in an article on annual statistics, re- 
ports “a practically static condition of church member- 
ship,” the gain for a!l religious bodies having been but 
(28,955. Of these the largest increase noted in any 
Church, 110,100, is reported for the Catholic body. How 
will Dr. Carro'l explain to a wondering country the 
amazing advance the Catholic Church will surely report 
in 1911 and in 1912,—an advance that will result from 
no extraordinary accretion of members, through immi- 
vration for example? His own loose standard—which 
should never have suggested itself to him as a fair one in 
respect Catholic Church enumeration—will have 
utomatically wrought the marvel. 


to 


The Peace Mission 


The distinguished Hungarian statesman who, in New 
York City last week, eloquently pleaded the cause of peace 
among the nations, possesses all the sincerity with which 
stpreme confidence in the purpose he advocates is wont 
to endow the orator. Friends of the peace movement, 
who heard him, hail his declaration of faith in a final 
realization of international peace as the expression of an 
optimism springing from a profound knowk ige of the 
subject he discussed. One wishes it were more than a 
dream that shall never come true. And when one says 
this he must not be set down at once as opposed to what 





Would that the world might come to sec the passing— 
forever—of all the horrors and wretchedness of war! 
But, unfortunately, human nature is what it is, and as 
long as the ingrained love of self that belongs to nations, 
as it does to individuals endures, universal peace can be 
but a dream of unattainable good. 

Count Apponyi, it seems to us, himself gave striking 
testimony to this in his brilliant résumé of the network 
of intricacies and uncertainties besetting European poli- 
tics to-day, a network woven in and out of questions vital 
to some and intimately affecting the interests of almost 
all the other nations in Europe in our time. “ The arbi- 
trator is not yet born,” as he well said, “ gifted with a 
moral authority that would compel great nations to 
abdicate pretensions they think just and essential to their 
welfare or to yield to claims they deem unfounded and 
injurious to them, only because he happens to take a 
different view of the case.” And one might add, the 
leaven of centuries, which backs the selfishness under- 
lying this truth, will not readily yield to the aspirations 
of the apostles of peace. It is this fact, after all, which 
stands in the way of fixing some standard of inter- 
national law perfected and accepted relating to arbitra- 
tion. Yet it is imperative that such a standard be adopted 
before a generally comprehensive and satisfactory plan 
of international peace is thinkable. 


The ‘‘ Independent ’’ and the Truth Again 


“Thirty-one years ago,” said a recent editorial in the 
Independent, “a woman in this city took a vow never 
again to look on the face of a man. Last week her father 
died, but ali these years she had never seen him, although 
he lived only a few blocks distant from the walls that 
held her enclosed. During these years she had occa- 
sionally spoken with him, but with a thick curtain be- 
tween them. The ecclesiastical authority which imposed 
and approves the vow lifted the interdict for her to at- 
tend his funeral. There is no religion in such a vow. It 
is unkind, inhuman, and therefore un-Christian.” 


We shall review the statements made in this paragraph 
briefly and with greater courtesy than the  state- 
ments warrant. “ Thirty-one years ago a woman in this 
city took a vow never again to look on the face of a 
man.”” No such vow is taken by any religious women, 
cloistered or not cloistered, from one end of Christendom 
to the other. “Last week her father died, but all these 
years she had never seen him.” For twenty-five years 
the nun referred to had seen her father every two weeks, 
conversing freely with him and using her eyes as any 
woman in the world would do in speaking to her father. 
“The walls that held her enclosed.” The insinuation 
about nuns being “walled in” “immured” reminds one of 
the exploded “Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk.” The 
walls hold her enclosed as the walls of any private dwell- 
ing hold the inmate enclosed who prefers the freedom of 
her home to the freedom of the streets. We let the 





the alluring attractiveness of the dream portrays. 


insictation pass without characterizing it. “ During 
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these years she had occasionally spoken with him.” As 
the obvious meaning is that she spoke only a dozen times 
or so, and as for the past twenty-five years the nun in 
question spoke with her father at least 700 times, this 
statement like the others is wide of the mark. “But with 
a thick curtain between them.” The curtain is not thick, 
for the Good Shepherd nuns never speak from behind 
any curtain. “The ecclesiastical authority which im- 
poses and approves the vow lifted the interdict for her to 
attend the funeral.” The ecclesisatical authority imposes 
no such vow. Approves no such vow. Lifted no inter- 
dict. Nor did the Good Shepherd nun attend the funeral. 
“There is no religion in such a vow.” That is an aca- 
demic question which we believe the /ndependent is con- 
stitutionally ill-fitted to discuss. It declares “it is unkind, 
inhuman and therefore un-Christian.” And we ask is it 
not unkind and inhuman and un-Christian for an editor of 
a periodical published in New York, claiming all the in- 
telligence that goes with an age of enlightenment, an 
editor who makes a statement not about some fact hidden 
away in “Fox’s Book of Martyrs” or unearthed from 
some obscure document of the Dark Ages, a fact not 
happening in Spain, or Chile or Mexico or Peru, but here 
in New York within half an hour’s ride by subway and 
elevated from the editor's office, is it not unkind and in- 
human and un-Christian to malign a sisterhood and a 
great institution like the Catholic Church, and yet wear 
the broad phylacteries of a leader of the people, a preacher 
of morality and rectitude, and wonder perhaps that a 
Catholic will at times declare that bigotry at least in some 
quarters of the great Republic still exists? 


An Unexpected Vindication. 


Several Mexican ladies in the capital of the neighbor- 
ing republic were invited to join the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in that city. It is said, too, that, 
without their knowledge, some were named offhand 
members of certain committees of the organization. The 
Circulo Catolico (Catholic Society) of Guadalupe pub- 
lished a warning in El Tiempo, a newspaper under Cath- 
olic direction, and Archbishop Mora y del Rio issued a 
pastoral against the religious mixture. The local man- 
ager of the Y. M. C. A. took up the cudgels, and cited 
the names of prominent Catholic men who were mem- 
bers of it, and proceeded to argue in favor of the Y. W. 
C. A. Among the Catholic men he puts Vice-President 
Corral as member of the Board of Control. We are sure 
that worthy is a Catholic, for he undoubtedly received 
Catholic baptism ; but what we should like to hear is that 
during the last twenty years he has fulfilled such ele- 
mentary obligations as making his Easter duty, or even 
going to Mass on Sunday. We don’t concern ourselves 
with his private devotions (which may be very numerous, 
and we trust they are), but we think of those outward 
signs and proofs that ure expected of a Catholic whose 


mummy. Sometimes people are called “Catholics” when 
they are not only indifferent to the Church and neglectful 
of their simplest duties as Catholics, but even when they 
have gone over, bag and baggage, to some organization, 
membership in which necessarily implies that they have 
done their best to cut loose from the Church, even if they 
cannot destroy the bond of spiritual kinship which arises 
from baptism. It is high time to reflect that a man who 
is merely a nominal Catholic (if even the name remains ) 
is not a fair representative of Catholic thought and prac- 
tice, and it is no compliment to the intelligence or the 
good sense of Catholics to single out some such sorry 
specimen of out-at-elbows spirituality for distinction and 
honor, as if thereby respect were shown the Church or 
her children. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul is intent upon good 
works, but we have yet to hear that its members, singly 
or in a body, have sought membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
The Queen’s Daughters are eager to promote religion 
and charity, but have they contemplated a fusion of any 
kind with the Protestant Y. W. C. A.? Possibly, but it 
would be news to us. 

Mr. Thomas Lakeside Phillips, the representative of 
the Y. M. C. A., waxed quite eloquent over the strictly 
non-sectarian and humanitarian character of the affiliated 
Y. W. C. A. In fact, he must have felt personally 
grieved, rather than offended, at the petty narrow-mind- 
edness of the Archbishop of Mexico, and probably blamed 
it upon that prelate’s antediluvian views and prejudices. 
There the matter might have rested had not a certain 
Rev. E. R. Brown, also in the City of Mexico, and of the 
Baptist persuasion, indiscreetly bounced into print 
(vide Mexican Herald of February 11) with the informa- 
tion that a young Catholic woman, after being permeated 
with the “inevitable atmosphere of the Y. W. C. A.,” 
might give up the practice of the Catholic religion, a 
consummation for which his non-sectarian heart mani- 
festly longed. The plaintive ditty of Mr. Phillips must 
have fallen on many sympathetic ears, for the arbitrary 
exercise of authority is hateful. And then came that 
bungling booby, Brown, blurting out the truth, spoiling 
the game, and triumphantly vindicating the action of the 
Archbishop. Mr. P. must have thought of Balaam, who, 
in his day, suffered from his traveling companion. 





ee 





The arbitration committee as finally constituted for 
settling the Chamizal dispute between the United States 
and Mexico consists of General Anson Mills for the 
United States, Sefor Fernando Belran y Puga for 
Mexico, and the distinguished Canadian legal light, M. 
Eugene La Fleur, K. C., as president. The exchange 
of allegations occurred on February 15. On April 15, 
the respective replies will be made, after which the com- 
missioners will meet in E] Paso, Texas, or Ciudad Juarez, 
as circumstances may suggest. Their decision will be 





religion is a living, energizing reality, and not a spiritual 


made one month after the concluding arguments shall 
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have been heard. If it is made by a majority of votes, 
both governments have bound themselves to accept it as 
final. The district in dispute, called Chamizal because 
covered with a bush called “ chamizo” or greasewood, 
was separated from Mexican territory by a sudden 
change in the course of the Rio Grande during a freshet. 
It adjoins El Paso and forms the Mexican quarter of 
that city. The precise points to be determined by the 
commission have not been made public. 





In the care of the sick it has been the pious custom 
from time immemorial, in the hospitals in Rome, to have 
Mass said at dawn for those who were able to be present. 
Now comes an order from the municipality over which the 
Jew Nathan still rules calling on the physicians in charge 
to notify the authorities as to the effect attendance at 
this Mass has had on the patients. The order is looked 
upon as prompted not by solicitude for the sick but a 
preliminary to an order of suppression of the Mass. 


A ROYAL OFFER OF ELEPHANTS 


During a lively discussion in the House of Representatives on 
January 14, the relative merits of the Kentucky horse, the 
broncho, the Missouri mule and the camel were wittily described. 
The reference to the camel was brought about by Mr. Olmstead, 
of Pennsylvania, who read a document proving that Jefferson 
Davis was a strong advocate of its use in the arid lands of the 
Southwest. An interesting account of that episode is found on 
p. 454 of the War Department Report for 1858, where appears 
a note by Hehekyan Bey, an Egyptian gentleman educated in 
Europe, which purports to be a practical treatise on the treat- 
ment of the camel and dromedary in health and sickness, and 
expatiates on the use of the animal as a courier or a bearer of 
burdens, all of which is duly illustrated. As a sample of the 
style of the document we quote: 

“Millions of years must have elapsed ere the human race sub- 
stituted the use of sheep’s flesh for that of their fellow creatures, 
and ere they were initiated into the secrets of Ceres and Pros- 
erpine.” 

During the debate in the House, Representative Mann moved 
to “substitute elephants for horses, mules and camels, in view 
of the great disaster of last November.” 

This naturally led us into an investigation to discover if any 
real elephants had been adopted by the War Department in times 
long past. This is what we discovered: 

On February 26, 1862, Abraham Lincoln transmitted to Con- 
gress two letters and his own answer on this important matter. 
He had received a letter from the ruler of Siam, enclosing a 
gift for himself and an offer of elephants. He was able to 
answer the letter and to dispose of the offer without legal assist- 
ance, but he could not accept the gifts nor dispose of them with- 
out Congressional action on the matter. We quote literally the 
opening of the Siamese letter as translated and found in the 
Congressional documents, being Senate Executive Document 23, 
37th Congress, 2d sesion: 

“Feb, 26, 1862. 

“Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, by tbe bless- 
ing of the highest superagency of the whole universe, the 
King of Siam, the sovereign of all interior tributary coun- 
tries adjacent and around in every direction, viz: Laws of 
Shiengs on northwestern and northern; Law Kaus on north 
to northeast to southeast; most of the Malay Peninsula on 








southern and southwestern, and Kariengs on the western 

and northwestern points, and the professor of the Magadahe 

language and Buddhistical literature, &c. &c. &c. to his most 
respected excellent presidency, the President of the United 

States of America, who, having been chosen by the citizens 

of the United States as most distinguished, was made Presi- 

dent and Chief Magistrate in the affairs of the nation for an 
appointed time of office, viz: Buchmanan, esq., who has for- 
warded an official letter to us from Washington dated at 

Washington, May 10th night of waxing moon in the lunar 

month of Visakh, 6th month recurring from the commence- 

ment of the cold season in the year of Goat, 1st decade of 
the Siamese astronomical era 1221, with a package of books, 

192 volumes in number, which came to hand in the year fol- 

lowing, or*to whomsoever the people have elected anew as 

chief ruler in place of President Buchanan, &c &c. &c., 

sendeth friendly greeting. 

“ Respected and distinguished Sir: 

“At this time we are very glad to forward our royal letter 
together with greetings,” etc., etc. 

The propitious time for sending the letter was when Captain 
Berrien anchored the U. S. Battleship John Adams, a sailing 
vessel, off Siam, and during his stay had paid the king a friendly 
visit. According to the letter, the captain declared that no ele- 
phants were to be found on this continent, and that if a huge 
elephant’s tusk were on exhibit, “ people come by thousands to 
see it, Saying it is a wonderful thing.” The king also had heard 
that there were no camels on this continent, until the Americans 
lately purchased them, and since they are thriving and increasing, 
he is willing to assist the American ruler in propagating ele- 
phants, having no doubt that if they are turned loose where 
plenty of water and grass abound in the torrid parts, they will 
thrive. 


“Examples we have, coming down from ancient times, of 
this business of transplanting elephants from the main land 
of Asia to the various islands. 400 years ago, when the ele- 
phant of Ceylon was governed by his native princes, an em- 
bassy was sent to beg of the King of Henzawatty or Pegu, to 
purchase young elephants in several pairs, to turn loose in the 
jungles of Ceylon, and now, by natural increase, there are 
many large herds of elephants in that island.” 


He suggests that the President send a large vessel loaded with 
hay and other food and tanks, so arranged that the elephants can 


stand and sit down in their stalls, adding that he will procure, 


the elephants and send a few pair at a time. The vessel must 
be prepared to sail directly to America with its valuable cargo. 

Meanwhile the king is sending a pair of large tusks, weighing 
“52 cents of a picul, and 48 cents of a picul, both from the same 
animal for public inspection, that thereby the glory and renown 
of Siam may be promoted.” 

These gifts and instructions were really meant for President 
Pierce, who had sent Townsend Harris to Siam to negotiate a 
treaty “in the year of the Dragon, 8th decade,” but having 
learned that Buchanan succeeded Pierce, the king takes occasion 
to discuss the American system and the Siamese system of 
electing rulers. 

Thus it came to pass that the presents, “a sword with the 
blade of steel of variegated appearance, manufactured in Siam 
after the Japanese model, also a photographic likeness of our- 
selves, holding our beloved daughter in lap,” which were given 
in the year of Monkey, 2d decade, by S. P.P. M. Mongkut, Major 
Siamesium, were actually received by President Lincoln, who, as 
we have noted, turned over the presents for Congressional ac- 
tion, and politely answered the king by informing him that there 
were no torrid parts under his jurisdiction for the comfort of 
the proffered elephants. M. Pecien. 
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moral hegemony of the English-speaking world, if not of the 
LITERATURE ge retired from the literary field, for none such exists, 
Reminiscences. By Gotswix Suir, .CL. New York: The | Me ats in Ontario. “My Oxford dreams of eran sciew 


Macmillan Company, $3.00 net. 

The editor of the Reminiscences, Mr. Arnold Haultain, M.A., 
prefaces apologetically that he had a very difficult task and is 
painfully conscious of the volume’s deficiencies. Though the 
author wrote out every word and constantly revised the copy, the 
editor found many errors, and “ some of the chapters merely con- 
sisted of fragmentary and inconsequent paragraphs.” He cor- 
rected the errors as far as he could, though he rightly surmises 
that many still remain uncorrected, but otherwise has not intruded 
his pen: * It is not for me to despoil the book of its peculiarities— 
even of its repetitions.” 

This not very flattering introduction is in no way relieved by 
the contents. Goldwin Smith had a rare opportunity to leave 
behind him a useful and informing book, but he has failed to do 
so. From boyhood to old age, from Eton and Oxford to Ithaca 
aud Toronto; in society, politics, journalism, religion, philosophy, 
literature and every field of thought he is himself always the 
norm, and he has met no man or set of men who has succeeded 
in approaching it. In his chapter on the Manchester School, and 
vecasionally elsewhere, he expresses sound views on war and 
peace and economic principles, but they are warped and spoiled 
prejudice and a self-centered opinionativeness, impervious to 
the assault of logic or fact. If, as he states, his “ Irish History 
ind Irish Character” expressed the sentiments of the Man- 
chester School, Bright's defection from Gladstone on the Home 
Rule question is not surprising. ‘“ Much of the historical portion 
of that book has required and undergone modification in the 
lizht of modern research,” is his way of covering his misstate- 
of obvious historical facts, but he adds that the upsetting 


ments 
f his facts did not change his opinions. 

tle belonged to the peace and free-trade school in politics. 
lie favored decentralization and Colonial independence and was 
sed to the Boer war, and to England's interference in the 
It was 


Oppo 
domestic affairs of other peoples—with two exceptions. 


ite right for England to help Mazzini and Garibaldi against 


quite 
the Pope, but to give self-government to Ireland would be 
criminal, 

Che great cathedrals of Europe are distasteful to him, and 


“ meretricious ” because they are centres of “ sacer- 
Even St. Peter's fails to impress 


their beauty 
detalism and wafer-worship.” 
a religious way, for here too we are confronted with 
He utters an innuendo against St. 
a martyr to the 


him “in 
relics and other lies.” 
John of Nepomuk, who he 
ecrecy of the confessional, as the Jesuits say,” and he tells with 


! ilse 
“ not 


implies was 
usto how his companion, another Oxford professor, struck the 
saint’s statue as they passed. 
The “ Divina Commedia’s” 
clish for Dante, and he doubts the sincerity of Newman, who, 
falsely asserts, “ would never make converts from the Angli- 
can Church He was always in quest, not of truth but 
best system,” unlike his brother Francis, who, being an 
ignostic, “always sought the truth with singleness of heart.” 
Manning looked like “an apparition of he Middle Ages, but I 
hought him a tinkling cymbal, as in fact he turns out to have 
The Jesuits, of course, do not escape his delicate atten- 


Catholic theology destroyed his 


of the 


t 
been 
tions 

In Canada he tried to enter Parliament; but he failed to find 
1 seat and failed also to impress his idea of Reciprocity upon 
either country. He denies having had political ambitions or 
\nnexationist views, but his editor cites his own letters against 


him. He would have Canada and the United States consolidated 


n an Anglo-Saxon basis, and both in close union, “ one flag, one 
language, one literature,” with England, which would retain the 





seek literary distinctions go to England.” 

He had left England for the United States, and the United 
States for Canada in search of literary glory, and he finds in his 
old age that he had reversed the right order of procedure, or at 
any rate that his dream was unrealized. Dissatisfied with his 
kind and disappointed of his hopes, with slight solace from the 
past and no hope or belief in the hereafter, Goldwin Smith closes 
almost a century of reminiscences, on which he has shed scarce 
a gleam of kindliness, amid an atmosphere of gloom. 





Catholic Theology, or The Catechism Explained. By Dom. 
I. Lanstors,O.S.B. St. Louis: B, Herder. Price $1.75 net. 

This is acommentary in the Baltimore Catechism giving a philo- 
sophical and theological exposition of its text, and Dom Lanslots 
deserves the gratitude of all catechists, and especially of the 
teachers in parochial and Sunday schools for having undertaken 
it, as well as of all lay persons who wish to know their religion 
better. 

Few realize the difficulty of the task he set before himself. 
Many a theologian can write a complete course of theology in 
as many volumes as he pleases; few could condense their knowl- 
edge so as to put it tersely, comprehensively and clearly, into a 
volume of six hundred pages printed in good large type. More- 
over, the clearness necessary to such a book must have reference 
to the lay mind, A statement may be perfectly clear to a theolo- 
gian, yet quite misleading to a layman. Some instances of this 
might be shown in the book before us, but we need not refer to 
them here. 

Pastors and others will find this work an excellent text book to 
put into the hands of advanced classes in Christian Doctrine. 
That it travels along the familiar lines of the catechism is in 
itself a great advantage, and in addition to this, the mtter will, 
we think, prove interesting to serious students. = a 


The Second Chance. By Netiim McCiunc. New York: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

If Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch were married to the 
father of Anne of Green Gables, and if the result of their union 
were a girl, she would, according to our notion of literary 
eugenics, be such a character as Pearl Watkins, the heroine of 
the story now under consideration. Pearl has the imagination 
of Anne, the practical optimism of Mrs. Wiggs, and the wit and 
humor of both. 

Mrs. McClung in her genial narrative goes along at her own 
sweet will, caring little for plot, little for the unities, little for 
style, but ever so much for her own creations. A more lovable 
set of characters it would be difficult to find in any story of the 
day, The author is overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, and, though not a Catholic, is deeply religious. The story 
abounds in good humor and bright conceits. Of the latter we 
consider this the best; 

“* Money isn’t everything, Mr. Perkins,’ said Pearl earnestly. 

“Well, my little dear, most of us think it is pretty nearly 
everything.’ 

“*God doesn’t care very much about money,’ she answered. 
‘Look at the sort of people He gives it to.’” 

Mrs. McClung is apparently a Prohibitionist--the gentlest that 
ever raised pen against the evil of drink. Her saloon keeper 
eventually becomes one of the noblest figures in the chronicle 
The most unpleasant character, as it happens, is the minister's 
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wife; and her existence is a strong argument—though the inno- 
cent author does not intend it—for the celibacy of the clergy. 
Mrs. McClung makes no pretense at fine writing; she only writes 
right on. In consequence the style is eloquent, easy, natural, 
homely—and, at times, too careless. 

And now a word to the publisher. We have no objection to 
‘peddler” or “ pedlar,” but we would like one book to have it 
spelled one way throughout. We are given our choice in “ The 
Second Chance,” vide page 6 and page 339. But dismissing the 
peddler or pedlar, we thank Mrs. McClung for her healthy op- 
timism and spiritual sunshine. She is, in prose dress, the literary 
sister of James Whitcomb Riley, Francis J. FINN, S.J. 





Old Christianity 7s. New Paganism. By the Rev. Bernarp J. 
Orren, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Price 25 cents. 

It was one of the shrewdest of the French demagogues who 
once observed that one need seldom trouble oneself about the 
great folios—it is the pamphlets that cause revolutions! The 
author of the little book before us is very wisely acting on this 
principle, in issuing his useful series of expository and contro- 
versial works. The present booklet was suggested by the much- 
talked-of report of a recent writer, on the anti-religious atmos- 
phere of some of our secular universities, The attacks levelled 
against Christian thought and doctrine by certain professors in 
these seats of “modern learning” show so deep an ignorance 
and misconception of Catholic ideas, that a clear, concise and 
authoritative setting forth of the true thought of the Church was 
deemed the fairest and most effective refutation. Father Otten 
has accomplished this, with his usual power of clear and forcible 
exposition, The relation of God to the world, as a Catholic sees 
it (a point of view so unwarrantably attacked by Dr. Eliot) ; the 
Origin of Man; his Fall; the Nature of Sin; the Redemption; 
the Problem of Evil—these are the main divisions of a book 
which the intelligent reader will find very timely and instruc- 
tive. E. FP. G., 6.J. 

Certitudes* A Study in Philosophy. By Atoysius Rortuer, 
S.J., Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 94 pages. Price 50 cents. 

(his brief treatise on the nature of certitude is in three chap- 
1. Introductory Notions; 2. Requisites for Certitude; 3. 
Properties of Certitude. The doctrine is sound and is traditional 
enough for the most_conservative, The book will be useful to 
those who are interested in the study of the question of logical 
truth. re 


ters: 





Von P. Dominicus Jouner, Benedik- 
Net 50 


Kleine Choralschule. 
tiner von Beuron, New York: Frederick Pustet Co. 
cents. 

The author’s larger work on the new school of Gregorian 
Chant as developed in the Beuron monastery is well known. 
\fter repeated urging cn the part of those interested in the 
work of drilling church choirs in the use of modern Gregorian, 
l‘ather Johner determined to publish in separate form and under 
the above title the first or introductory part of his “ Neue Schule 
des gregorianischen Chora] Gesanges.” His project is the more 
readily achieved as this latter book, in its second revised edition, 
is just now in press. The “ Kleine Choralschule” will be a valu- 
able help in training singers to a proper understanding and ap- 
preciation of plain chant. In its two parts the author explains the 
fundamental notions of plain chant theory and illustrates the 
different kinds of choral melodies as occurring in the psalms, 
hymns and antiphons, as well as in the common and proper parts 
of the liturgy of the Mass. Two appendices contain excellent 
suggestions, the first outlining helpful aids in practising Gregorian 








music; the second, giving such explanations of the Church Cal- 
endar and of a priest’s Ordo as may be needed by laymen in their 
choir work. ait 





The Gaelic Messenger of the Sacred Heart is the latest expres- 

sion of the vigorous revival of Ireland’s ancient language. There 
is probably no language warmer or richer in religious feeling 
than Gaelic, and it is peculiarly fitting that the first exclusively 
religious magazine in that tongue should be devoted to the Sacred 
Heart. It is published at the Messenger office, Dublin, by Father 
McDonnell, S.J., and is creditable in appearance and contents. 
‘An artistic cover design, set in Irish tracery, contains the figure 
of Our Lord blessing the world, and underneath is St. Patrick 
with the insignia of the Pope on his right and of Ireland on his 
left. Among the contributors are the Lord Abbot of the Trap- 
pists, Mount Melleray, Canon O’Leary, “Atair Peadar,” the most 
idiomatic and prolific writer of modern Gaelic, and Dr. Henebry, 
the distinguished Gaelic scholar. The other contributors of 
prose and verse are unsigned, but we understand they are by 
Fathers of the Irish province of the Society of Jesus, and 
that the whole enterprise is due to the initiative and direction 
of Rev. B. Coughlan, S.J. The editor announces that the 
publication is now quarterly (six pence per annum), but 
he hopes soon to issue it monthly, “encouraged by the 
conviction that the heart of Ireland is with us in our endeavor 
to promote the spread of our native tongue, and that we can 
rely on the support of Irish Catholics both in Ireland and across 
the sea.” This and the many other valuab!e publications of the 
Irish Messenger can be obtained from the International Catholic 
Truth Society, Bergen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. We trust it will 
receive here as well as in Ireland a Céad mile failthe, 





Mr. Dingman Veesteeg, archivist of the Holland Society (99 
Nassau street, New York), has begun the publication of The New 
Netherland Register, a monthly publication which is to be de- 
voted to the recording of chapters of the history of the early 
settlers of New York. It promises from its first issue to be a 
popular addition to the sources of information in that direction. 


A cloth-bound edition of the Rev. Pr, F. J. Zwierlein’s “ Re- 
ligion in New Netherland” is now ready, in which a very com- 
prehensive index and a copy of Van der Donck’s map of New 
Netherland (1656) add additional value and interest to this very 
important contribution to the history of New York. Rev. Dr. 
Zwierlein is the Professor of Church History at St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 





The latest romance by Canon Sheehan, “The Sumetoi’ 
(The Intellectuals), which has been running in The Jrish Rosary, 
is to be issued in book form by Longmans, Green & Co. The idea 
of the story is to demonstrate that all racial and religious antag- 
onisms in Ireland may be brought to a mutual satisfactory under- 
standing by free intellectual intercourse of the people. “The 
Sumetoi” represents a literary club in the south of Ireland. The 
chairman is a priest, and the members are men of various nation- 
alities and creeds, who meet weekly to discuss questions of re- 
ligion and politics and education, and a thread of romance runs 
through the story, linking its contents into a homogeneous whole. 





One of the glories of Spain and of the Society of Jesus is that 
the printing press accompanied the early missioners to the land of 
the rising sun. There has recently come to light one of the first 
books published in Japan, a Japanese translation of the “ Simbolo 
de la Fe” of Fray Luis de Granada, which was printed at Naga- 
saki in 1611, It is a very rare work, for subsequent persecutions 
caused it and similar products of the press to be destroyed. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Robert Kimberly. By Frank H 
trated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
Charles Scribner's Sons Net $1.30. 

Marriage and Parenthood, The 
ty the Kev. Thomas J. Gerrard. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. Net $1.00 

Easy Catechetics for the First School Year. Pri 
mary Instruction in the Chief Truths of Re- 
ligion. By Rev. A. Urban. New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner Net 60 cents 

Little Sermons on the Catechism 
ian of Cosimo Corsi. New 
Wagner Net $1.00. 

Duty Twelve Conferences to 
the Rev. William Graham. 
Wagner. Net 75 cents. 

Jesus All Great By Father Alexander Gallerani, 

a Translated by P. Loughnan. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Net 50 cents 


Spearman. Illus- 


New York: 


Catholic Ideal. 


From the Ital 
York: Joseph F. 


Young Men. by 
New York: Joseph 


EDUCATION 


An indignant father writes to the New 
York Times condemning the plan tenta- 
tively introduced into some public schools 
to teach children to their pennies. 
The plea that children are thus trained to 
thrifty habits used by those who have in- 


troduced the plan makes no appeal to this 


Save 


father. He fears that lessons in saving 
given to children at school will make of us 
a nation of misers. Too much talk of 


money destroys feelings and ideals that are 
essential to the welfare of humanity. He 
would prefer less money in the bank and 
more elevation in the consider 
it safer,” he writes, “to teach children how 
to spend intelligently than to impress on 
their mind the habit of hoarding. There is 
already too much hoarding practised by 
millions of people, who restrict the circu- 
deprive themselves 


soul mi 


lation of money and 
of many essentials in order to accumulate 
capital in savings banks. For the sake of 
all that is good and sweet in life, let us 
leave the money-saving question out of the 
minds of school children.” There is much 
truth in what the writer affirms, but, as 
even the carping critic should realize, in 
medio stat virtus. 

In its “ Survey of the Field” the Catholic 
Educational Review for January says: “If 
faith spreads by the contagion of good ex- 
ample, the editor of Education has done a 
valiant service in tending to stay the faith 
of the people in the public schools at a 
time when the whole country is demanding 
that the system be reformed from root to 
branch.” The worst feature it adduces as 
a reason of its comment the fact that 
juvenile crime has been increasing at an 
amazing rate among the children of the 
public schools. The present public school 
system, the writer in the Review asserts, 
has been in operation a sufficient length of 
time to show us the kind of men it is capa- 
ble of turning out. And the result? Dur- 
ing the past years we have an average in 
the United States of 147 felonious murders 
per million per annum, and during the last 
couple of years this has been much higher. 
The rate in Canada is 3, and the highest 
rate in any part of Europe is 14. We have 


is 





more wrecked homes every year in the 
United Stafes than in all the rest of the 
civilized world put together. 

Judge Mark A. Sullivan, the brilliant 
young alumnus whose appointment to a 
seat in the highest court of the State of 
New Jersey -eflects distinction on St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City, was honored 
early in February by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of his old college. Governor Wilson 
was among the guests at the banquet ten- 
dered Judge Sullivan, and in an eloquent 
splendid tribute to the 
marvel that 


address he paid 
young jurist. “I sometimes 
men should ever miss the point of such a 
career as that of Mark Sullivan,” said the 
“and yet many men do, singu- 
larly, miss it.” Elucidating the reason why 
a man like Mr. Sullivan “should come so 
quickly to the recognition of public opinion 
throughout the State, Mr. Wilson paid a 
fine compliment to the Jesuit teachers of 


Governor, 


the guest of the evening when he counted} 


as “no mean preparation for public life” 
the fact that Judge Sullivan had been 
‘schooled by teachers who held up to him 
the example of Christ and the history of 
the self-sacrifices of the Church.” Gov- 
ernor Wilson spoke on the “College in 
Politics,” and he suggested an aspect of 
his theme that deserves to be emphasized. 
“The college has a direct relation to poli- 
tics,” he said; “at any rate, as I have al- 
ways conceived the college. Learning, I 
take it, gentlemen, as far as human affairs 
are concerned, has this particular value: 
It establishes the long connections of 
thought. Each one of us is an ephemeral 
item of the great account of history, and 
we cannot make our calculations, we can- 
not establish our relations unless we have 
the long measurements of human affairs that 
lie behind us, so that we shall know what 
the standards of honor and progress have 
been in order that we may lift ourselves 
from stage to stage in the slow progress of 
humanity. What possible excuse 
can a college man have for not knowing 
whether he is going right or going wrong 
in the conduct of his life as it touches hu- 
man affairs? Here are the records of his- 
tory and of literature, the songs and the bi- 
ographies of those records which tell us 
of the men who have won shame and the 
men who have won honor. Can a man, if 
he be not a fool, miss his opportunity when 
he knows these things?” 


Addresses made on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the Amherst Association 
of New York, February 11, afford good evi- 
dence of a fact that is beginning to be com- 
mented upon—although it has been long 
in existence. It is the curious fact of the 
complete ignoring by non-Catholic edu- 





cators of the truth that there exists in the 


United States a system of college education 
in which the ancient relations of personal 
contact and influence between teacher and 
students have never been changed, despite 
the innovations which the modern following 
of strange gods have caused to dominate 
in education outside of Catholic institu- 
tions. One would imagine that the self- 
elected leaders and guides in educational 
work had never heard of the flourishing 
secondary schools throughout the country 
brought to their present excellence by a 
prudent retention of the old “ individual 
training” methods in vogue among Cath- 
olics—so completely is their existence ig- 
nored by these leaders. The Amherst 
people during their annual dinner received 
a report from a committee appointed last 
summer to look into the question whether 
“ Amherst should not take a distinctive po- 
sition as a representative of individual 
training and general culture.” Distinctive 
position! Can it be that the gentlemen of 
the committee really are ignorant of the 
fact that such classical schools of general 
training as they recommend exist already 
in all of the great cities of the land, schools 
doing the work they propose that Amherst 
should begin to do and doing it with suc- 
cess? Are they really ignorant that some 
of these schools already point to a record 
of one hundred years of excellent service 
in the field Amherst is asked to enter? 


Columbia and Harvard Universities 
have united with the governments of 
Prussia and Mexico to carry out a de- 
tailed study of archeological and ethno- 
logical subjects in the latter country. 
Each of the four parties in the under- 
taking will contribute $6,000 annually, 
and will have a voice in naming the of- 
ficers in charge of the work. Purses are 
to be provided for the most deserving 
students and investigators. All explora- 
tions and studies are to be carried on in 
conformity with existing laws, and what- 
ever is discovered is to be the property 
of the national museum of the country 
in which it is found. 


After a searching investigation, and in 
spite of the fact that many high school 
principals favor the organizations, the New 
York Board of Superintendents of city 
schools urges upon the Board of Education 
the abolition of all Greek letter fraternities 
and all other secret societies from high 
schools. The recommendation requests the 
passage of a new by-law by the Board of 
Education which shall effectually eliminate 
an evil opposed almost unanimously by 
superintendents throughout the country. 
The report adds, “ while there are some ad- 
vantages in such societies, the superintend- 
ents believe that the objections outweigh 
them.” Four reasons are urged for the 
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barring of the fraternities: First, because 
they are undemocratic; secondly, because 
between the thirteenth and eighteenth year 
of age the character and desirability as a 
member of a boy or girl may be completely 
changed; thirdly, because these organiza- 
tions have resulted in the acquisition of 
vicious habits by the pupils; fourthly, be- 
cause such societies are entirely contrary 
to the spirit which should prevail in a pub- 
lic secondary school in America. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Mylius case in London suggests 
that it may be worth while to consider 
whether judges, juries, legislators, execu- 
tives, etc., are to have no redress against 
the wanton libeller. With regard to the 
Ferrer case, things have been written over 
and over again against the Spanish Govern- 
ment which would give ground for heavy 
damages if they were directed against a 
private individual, and things have been 
spoken over and over again, for which a 
private individual could obtain efficacious 
protection against the speaker. The Fer- 
rer case was not unique. Lawless and wan- 
ton attacks on legitimate authority and its 
doings occur continually, and Japan is one 
of the latest objects of such malice. A 
printed appeal circulated in London called 
on Socialists and Anarchists to protest 
against “the unjust and barbarous sentence 
of death pronounced on Danjiro Kotuku, 
his wife and twenty-four other Socialists 
and Anarchists.” It asserted that the ac- 
cused “were brought before a _ court 
specially appointed for the purpose,” and 
found guilty of “plotting against the Im- 
perial family,” adding that the unusual pro- 
‘cedure “ shows that the proof of the alleged 
‘rime was weak.” 

Kotuku was, of course, another Ferrer 
for enlightenment, “‘a man who has de- 
voted himself to intellectual pursuits and 
has tried to popularize Western ideas in 
Japan. His ‘crime’ consists in educating 
the workers and helping them to fight their 
exploiters and oppressors. We are con- 
vinced that the charge of conspiracy against 
the Emperor is false and has simply been 
used as a pretext.” 

The Japan Times of January 7 points out 
that the appeal is full of falsehoods, At the 
time it was printed the culprits had not 
been condemned. The one woman in their 
number was not Kotuku’s wife. The pro- 
cedure was strictly in accordance with the 
Constitution, which provides by law a spe- 
cial tribunal for the crime of which Kotuku 
and his associates were accused. 

The opinion of London Anarchists in the 
matter is worthless in opposition to the con- 
clusions of a legitimate tribunal. The cir- 
culating of such a document as the appeal 
is a libel on lawful authority more griev- 





ous than any libel on a private person. If 
society is to be saved from its enemies, 
steps must be taken to stop this growing 
lawlessness. 





Science has done wonders for society, 
but it is possible to claim too much for it. 
Some professors undertook to reassure the 
people of Paris with respect to the plague. 
According to press despatches they said 
that modern sanitary precautions will pre- 
clude it from passing from Asia to Europe; 
that the Russian Siberian railway is watched 
carefully, and that the deadly character of 
the disease, while it is the chief cause of 
popular alarm, has its effect in hindering 
transmission, Those attacked die so quickly 
that they have little opportunity to carry 
the disease to places at any distance. The 
theory sounds plausible. But like too many 
theories, it has the facts against it. Nothing 
is more striking in the news from Man- 
churia than the terrible rapidity with which 
the disease is spreading; and, as if this was 
not sufficient to confute the theorists, the 
very next item of news in the same press 
despatches is that the plague has appeared 
in Astrakhan, the Russian province at the 
mouths of the Volga. 





The tenth annual report of the New York 
State Commissioner of Labor deals very 
thoroughly with what relates to the wel- 
fare of the working class and shows that 
the Department is serious in its desire to 
guard their interests. The details of fac- 
tory and shop inspection are interesting. 
Child labor seems to be the Department’s 
most difficult problem, since the very per- 
sons it seeks to protect have an interest in 
combining with employers to frustrate its 
efforts, Still, the Commissioner is able to 
report that though the number of children 
employed in 1910 exceeded that of the pre- 
vious year by almost 2,000, the percentage 
of illegal labor has been reduced. Never- 
theless this is very large, being between 40 
and 50 per cent. He complains of a too 
great readiness to suspend sentence. The 
number of convictions was nearly 1,000, 
while fines were collected in only 363 cases. 
Moreover, it seems that the fines imposed 
are too light. The total amount received 
was $8,450, which would correspond with 
an average of $9 for each conviction and 
$23.25 for each case in which a fine was 
actually levied. Evidently employers can 
afford to pay these sums considering the 
amount they save through the small wages 
paid to children. In the matter of light, 
heat, ventilation, sanitary arrangements and 
protection from the noxious products of 
certain trades, the Department has been 
more successful, and it is satisfactory to 
see how much in these can be acomplished 
by using a care that cannot be called a 
burden. 





ECONOMICS 


In connection with the passage last 
week of the Appalachian Forest bill, 
which only awaits the signature of the 
President to become effective, a report 
just issued by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey presents a most timely array 
of facts concerning the dire effects of 
forest destruction over the entire South- 
ern Appalachian Mountain region. The 
report covers an area of over thirty mil- 
lion acres of mountain, forest and stream 
lands, and is the result of a three years’ 
field investigation by the United States 
Geological Survey. 

With the baring of slopes and the 
quick run-off resulting came greater fre- 
quency, greater suddenness and greater 
height of floods, which play havoc with 
all kinds of property within their reach. 
During a single year recently the flood 
loss in these Southern mountains 
reached some $18,000,000. In 1907 Pitts- 
burg alone was damaged to the extent 
of $8,000,000. When so large a propor- 
tion of the rainfall rushes at once into 
the streams and is carried away, a cor- 
responding smaller proportion is left 
to soak into the ground and feed the 
springs that sustain the stream flow 
during periods of no rainfall. The 
period of high water is shortened and 
made abnormally high; the period of low 
water is lengthened and made abnor- 
mally low. 

The steadily increasing volumes of silt 
washed down from the eroded slopes is 
in many places, where power plants 
have been installed, filling the ponds and 
destroying their storage capacity. Many 
instances are given in which practically 
the entire storage capacity has been 
destroyed. The most effective means 
for preventing floods is a good forest 
humus over the steep slopes of the 
stream basins. The only thorough way 
to check and prevent the destruction 
now going on in the Appalachian region 
from erosion, floods and droughts is to 
maintain such a humus cover where it 
now exists and to replace it where it 
has been destroyed. 


The Statistical Office in Rome has pub- 
lished figures of the cost of the Italian 
civil service between 1882 and 1910. During 
that period the number of persons employed 
by the State, not including the new de- 
partments of the railways and the tele- 
phones, has risen from 98,000 to over 146,- 
000, and the expenditure has advanced from 
nearly 35,000,000 to over $65,000,000, with 
an increase of more than 48,000 employees 
and more than $30,000,000 in money, of 
which nearly $15,000,000'is due to increase 
of salaries. Including the cost of the em- 
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ployees of the railways and telephones, the 
incomes of the servants of the State 
amounted in July, 1910, to nearly $95,000,000 
for about 280,000 employees, while, includ- 
ing $17,500,000 spent for pensions, and the 
wages of casual and supernumerary work- 
ers, the total burden on the State was more 
than $135,000,000, which seems a vast sum, 
though it provides an average salary of 
less than $7.50 a week for each member of 
the staff. Italian civil servants cannot be 
said to be exorbitantly well paid, since it 
is stated in a recent work that in the whole 
army and navy, on the bench, in diplomacy, 
and the civil service, there are only 101 per- 
sons whose salaries exceed $2,000 a year. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


His Grace Archbishop Farley has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
pastors of the Archdiocese:— 


February 9th, 1911. 
Reverend Dear FATHER :— 

This year of grace, 1911, promises to 
be one of the most painful to him per- 
sonally, in the pontificate of our Holy 
Father, Pius X. The open and secret 
enemies of the Holy See have decided to 
hold a celebration in the Eternal City, in 
commemoration of the sacrilegious tak- 
ing of Rome, forty years ago. The cele- 
bration is to be of such a character as to 
prolong the insult implied as far as pos- 
sible into the year. The evident and de- 
clared intent of this is to inflict the 
deepest and most poignant pain on the 
Vicar of Christ in his own city and 
under his own eyes. Only a few weeks 
ago, the heads of the secret societies so 
bitterly hostile to the Church, who are 
to take a leading part in this demonstra- 
tion, instructed their followers through- 
out the world, to do everything in their 
power to make the coming festivity as 
anti-papal as possible. 

The insult thus offered to the Holy 
See, it need not be said, is directed not 
less against every member of the Cath- 
olic Church. The public speech of the 
present Mayor of Rome, uttered a few 
months ago and stigmatized by his own 
co-religionists, of London, as _ brutal, 
gave ample promise of what may be ex- 
pected at the coming demonstration in 
Rome. We, Reverend and dear Father, 
cannot remain silent in presence of this 
indignity which menaces the supreme 
Father of the faithful. We therefore, 
here and now, call upon our devoted 
clergy and faithful people to enter their 
most emphatic protest against the vile 
character of this celebration, wherever 
and whenever an occasion offers to loy- 
ally defend the rights of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth. For this reason, 
too, Reverend and dear Father, we have 





directed that the prayer “For the Pope” 
be said in the Mass whenever the rubrics 
permit. 

We also request you not to fail to ex- 
hort your faithful frequently, especially 
during this trying year, to make special 
remembrance of the needs of the Head 
of the Church in all their devotions, pub- 
lic and private, that his enemies may not 
prevail. We know, it is true, that many a 
more violent and dangerous storm has 
come upon the Spouse of Christ and her 
Pontiff, during these nineteen centuries 
past, and that she has seen her enemies 
go down ignominiously before her in 
God's good time, and that she has lived 
to chant her Te Deums over their un- 
named and unhonored graves. But this 
knowledge and this firm faith begotten 
of it, do not acquit us of the filial duty 
of prayer and sacrifice, in aid of the 
Father of the faithful, and especially of 
our present Pontiff so loving and be- 
loved of his flock. 

For reasons needless to name here or 
now, the present year finds the Vicar of 
Christ in more than ordinary need of our 
material help. We, therefore, hereby di- 
rect that the Peter’s Pence collection for 
the support of the Holy See be taken 
up, at all the Masses, in every church of 
this diocese, on Sunday, February 19th, 
amd that this letter be read, at all the 
Masses, on the preceding Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12th. 

We are confident that our people 
whose hearts have ever gone out to 
their Father in Christ, whatever may be 
the trial he must endure, will be found 
to feel a more than common sympathy 
and affection for him, in his present dis- 
tressing position, and again as always, 
prove that they are amongst the most 
devoted of his vast flock, by reason of 
the sacrifices they are ready to make for 
him and Jesus Christ, whose living 
representative he is. 

JOHN, 
Archbishop of New York. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


According to the tables compiled for 
the Wiltzius “Catholic Directory” for 
1911, there are 14,618,761 Catholics in the 
continental United States, a gain of 271,- 
734 over the figures given for 1910. If 
the number of Catholics in the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and the Hawaiian 
Islands is added to the grand total of 
Catholics under the stars and stripes 
would be 22,886,027. 

The figures given in the Directory dif- 
fer from those of the United States Re- 
ligious Census of 1906, because the Cen- 
sus Bureau deducted 15 per cent. for in- 
fants and children, counting only “com- 
municants.” 





There are 17,084 priests in continental 
United States, a gain of 534. Of the 
total, 12,650 are seculars and 4,434 mem- 
bers of the various Orders. Among the 
hierarchy there have been very few 
deaths during the year; the number of 
archbishops is twelve and the number of 
bishops has increased from 88 to 97. 
A number of vacant sees were filled 
during the year and several auxiliary 
bishops appointed. 

There are 9,017 churches with resident 
priests and 4,441 mission churches; total 
churches, 13,461, a gain of 257 during the 
year. 

Catholics support 4,972 parochial 
schools with an attendance of 1,270,131. 
A healthy gain is shown in the number 
of school children, last year’s school at- 
tendance being 1,237,251. In addition to 
the 4,972 parochial schools there are 225 
colleges for boys and 696 academies for 
girls. There are, furthermore, 82 eccles- 
iastical seminaries with 6,969 aspirants 
to the holy priesthood. Including the 
children in parochial schools, the young 
men and women in colleges and acad- 
emies and the orphans and infants in 
the 285 asylums, the total number of chil- 
dren being cared for in Catholic institu- 
tions amounts to 1,482,699. 

The twenty-five States in the Union 
having the largest number of Catholics 
are: New Yofk, 2,758,171; Pennsylvania, 
1,527,239; Illinois, 1,446,400; Massachu- 
setts, 1,380,921; Ohio, 694,271; Louisiana, 
557,431; Wisconsin, 540,956; Michigan, 
536,107; New Jersey, 495,000; Missouri, 
452,703; Minnesota, 441,081; California, 
391,500; Connecticut, 378,854; Texas, 295,- 
917; Maryland, 260,000; Rhode Island, 
251,000; Iowa, 242,109; Indiana, 223,978; 
Kentucky, 147.607; New Mexico, 127,000; 
New Hampshire, 126,034; Maine, 123,547; 
Nebraska, 122,510; Kansas, 110,108; Col- 
orado, 99,485, 





With all the solemn ceremonies which the 
ritual prescribes the body of the late Arch- 
bishop Patrick John Ryan was laid to rest 
in the crypt beneath the high altar of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, Phila- 
delphia, on February 16. The State Legis- 
lature adjourned in his honor; flags were 
at half-mast on all the public buildings, and 
emblems of mourning and draped pictures 
of the Archbishop were seen everywhere, in 
business houses, institutions and private 
dwellings, especially those about the Ca- 
thedral and Archiepiscopal residence. But 
greater in its significance was the outpour- 
ing of thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, who until long after midnight on Feb- 
ruary 15 and again in the morning during 
the hours that preceded the funeral thronged 
about the great church building in Logan 
Square, and overflowed the nearby streets, 
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waiting patiently in the cold for hours that 
they might have but a momemtary glance of 
the stilled features of him whose voice dur- 
ing life had been eloquent for their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare. “ Nothing I 
might say,” remarked Cardinal Gibbons on 
beholding the great assemblage, “ would be 
more eloquent than this tribute.” 

The spectacle within the sacred edifice 
was most imposing. Three thousand five 
hundred mourners were gathered within its 
walls, Around the catafalque on which the 
body of the dead prelate rested stood the 
guard of honor, the last relay of the two 
hundred and fifty men selected from the 
Catholic societies and organizations of the 
archdiocese. They held the post of greatest 
distinction and had themselves formed the 
committee that selected the other guards. 
Archbishops and Bishops, Right Rev. Ab- 
bots and Provincials of Religious Orders, 
numerous Monsignori and a_ thousand 
priests, secular and regular, from all parts 
of the country, testified by their devout 
presence to their veneration for Philadel- 
phia’s great Archbishop. 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons presided 
at the pontifical Mass of requiem which was 
sung by the Right Rev. Edmond F. Pren- 
dergast, Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdio- 
cese. The Most Rev. Diomede Falconio 
was also present in the sanctuary, and it 
was noted that this was the first occasion 
since his appointment as Apostolic Dele- 
gate that his Excellency had attended the 
solemn requiem services for any deceased 
prelate in the United States. 

Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis deliv- 
ered the panegyric. In an eloquent review 
of the life of Archbishop Ryan the preacher 
spoke of his early labors in the West, a 
period of his life with which his friends in 
the East are perhaps less familiar, dwelling 
on the forces which helped to shape his 
character and his future brilliant career. 

“T believe there is a cumulative quality in 
a nation’s history,” said Archbishop Glen- 
non. “I believe that from generation to 
generation a nation hands down her tradi- 
tions, repeats her beatitudes and recites 
again the story of her rights and wrongs, 
her triumphs and her defeats. She tells 
again the good she would do, but may not; 
the goal she would achieve, but must still 
defer. Her ideals as a mantle she gathers 
around her, and though she walks through 
fire, she will gather more closely this man- 
tle, an heirloom and a protection. Further- 
more, I believe this cumulation rises at 
times as with a tidal wave in the souls of 
her favored sons, carrying them to the 
heights and crowning them as her prophets 
and her kings. And it was from out the 
very soul of her that Ireland cast to the 
high summit of transfiguration her child, 
her well-beloved son, Patrick John Ryan. 








tory; the learning of her druids and school 
men; the devotion of her priests; the faith 
of her people; the Celtic heart of fire and 
blood; the gleam of mysticism; the yearn- 
ing for liberty; the love of home and 
friends; the sanctity of the fireside; the 
childlike faith in God; all these were crys- 
tallized in the great soul of your deceased 
Archbishop.” 

The absolution of the body was pro- 
nounced by five of the attending prelates, 
one of them being his Eminence the Car- 
dinal, With this final rite concluded, the 
body was conveyed down the middle aisle 
and then, after a solemn procession through 
Logan Square, while the clergy chanted the 
Benedictus, the precious remains of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Archbishop were laid 
to rest by the side of his illustrious prede- 
cessors. 





The President has appointed Cardinal 
Gibbons a member of the Board of Im 
dian Commissioners to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Archbishop 
Ryan. 


SCIENCE 


A long letter is printed in Nature, of 
January 5, from L. A. Bauer, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in reply to Dr. Krongness’s criti- 
cism of December 8. Bauer reaffirms his 
contention and supports it with 38 observa- 
tions, three-fourths of which show that 
magnetic storms do not occur simultane- 
ously all over the earth, but move eastward 
at a rate that would complete the circuit 
of the globe in from 7 to 3 minutes. He 
goes into some detail, and shows that Krog- 
ness himself is unfamiliar with the subject 
and arbitrary in his criticism. 

Dr. Bauer’s original paper is printed in 
full in Science, of January 13. 

WiutiaM F. Rice, s.J. 





A new reflecting pyrometer has been de- 
vised which obviates the need of finding 
the focus of the reflected rays. It consists 
of a closed tube, one end of which contains 
the sensitive element, the other, lenses and 
mirrors so arranged as to record the tem- 
perature to which the sensitive element is 
exposed. Focussing is thus avoided and 
readings are obtained directly dependent 
upon the heat of the exposed end. 





Falling water finds a new application in 
the ventilation of tunnels and other under- 
ground structures. Passing through a 
sieve it is made to fall in a fine spray 
through a pipe whose fower end is below 
the surface of the water of an under- 
ground tank. This spray carries air with 
it which it forces through the water and 
up into an air-chamber in the upper por- 





All that is beautiful and great in her his- 


tion of the tank. From this it is fed into 





the tunnels under the constant pressure 


caused by the fall of the water. 
F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Reverend Michael Jullien, S.J., 
passed away on January Ist of this year, 
in the College de la Sainte Famille, 
Cairo, Egypt, at the age of 84; death 
has thus closed one of the most brilliant 
and fertile careers in the annals of the 
Society of Jesus. Father Jullien belonged 
to a distinguished and prominent family 
of Lyons, France; he entered the nov'ti- 
ate immediately after graduating; his 
wonderful aptitude for higher mathe 
matics caught the attention of his Su- 
periors, and caused them to send him to 
Paris where he studied a couple of years 
at the Collége de France, under the cele- 
brated mathematician, Baron Cauchy, 
with such success that the latter, on his 
death-bed, designated young Jullien to- 
gether with another of his pupils, as the 
only ones who could clear, straighten out 
and publish some of the writings he left 
unfinished. Later, Father Jullien was 
sent to Rome as assistant to Father 
Secchi, the astronomer; unfortunately his 
delicate health gave way under the strain 
of his scientific labors and the hardships 
of the Roman climate, so much so that 
his Superiors became alarmed and or- 
dered him home to Lyons. Thereafter 
they forbade him the pursuit of mathe- 
matics; his talents were directed into 
other channels of efficiency; he climbed 
the ladder of responsible positions until 
he became Provincial of Lyons; and 
after that, he was made Substitute-Sec- 
retary to the Very Reverend Father 
General. 

A few years afterwards, he was placed 
in charge of the nascent Mission of 
Egypt; under his powerful guidance, the 
small Mission has grown to be one of 
the most prosperous, having to-day two 
big colleges, the one in Cairo, Collége 
de la Sainte Famille, and the other in 
Alexandria, Collége de St. Francois 
Xavier, where nearly one thousand 
young men of different nationalities re- 
ceive their education, the Cairo College 
preparing for the Egyptian Baccalaure- 
ate and the one in Alexandria for the 
French Baccalaureate. Between times, 
during his stay in Egypt, Father Jullien 
undertook extensive travels into the in- 
terior and explored the Thebaide; he has 
written intensely interesting accounts of 
his explorations; his discover'es have 
elucidated many a contested point of 
early Christian history. In recognition 
of his services to science, the French 
Académie des Inscriptions et  Belles- 
Lettres made him a corresponding mem- 
ber. It is mainly due to the efforts and 





labors of Father Jullien that the history 
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and legend of the Virgin's Tree at Mata- 
rich (L’arbre de la Vierge), in the 
suburbs of Cairo, was traced and cleared 
from the myths and obscurities that had 
gathered about it. This miraculous tree 
stands on the very spot where the Holy 
Family lived when they came to Egypt 
as fugitives from Palestine; its foliage 
is always green; it has never been seen 
bare, 

Father Jullien’s appearance was very 
striking; over six feet in stature, with a 
long beard and a venerable bald head, 
he looked more like a survivor of the 
old Patriarchs of the Church than the 
active and up-to-date missionary, thor- 
oughly posted on the latest develop- 
ments in the scientific world. His was 
a magnetic personality, and no one who 
has ever approached him could resist his 
fascination; a charming talker, his con- 
versation was adorned with a variety of 
witty illustrations, stories and quota- 
tions that would hold his interlocutor 
under the spell and never tire him. He 
was not much of an orator in the mean- 
ing of spectacular and theatrical oratory 
so much in vogue nowadays, but as a 
preacher of retreats, he was extremely 
popular and second to none even among 
his brother-Jesuits, and that is saying a 
great deal, 

He has disappeared from the scene of 
his labors, but his example and memory 
will live as long as the Jesuit Mission 
in Egypt lasts. 


Two weeks ago we chronicled the 


death of the Dominican Sister, Mary: 


Vincent Dooley, who, born in Tippe- 
rary in 1823, had devoted the seventy 
years of her religious life to educational 
work. Recently, in Canada, two nuns 
closed similar careers full of years and 
good works. Towards the close of 1910 
Mer. Routhier sang the solemn funeral 
service of a Sister in the motherhouse of 
the Gray Nuns of the Cross, in Ottawa. 
Marie-Adelaide Pigeon was born near 
Montreal on October 5, 1815, entered her 
community in 1845, and was active and 
bright up to a few weeks before her 
death, which occurred in her ninety- 
sixth year. Mother Mary Josephine 
Holmes of the Holy Cross died in Que- 
bec City in her ninety-fourth year, on 
December 27. Born February 15, 1817, 
in New Hampshire, of Protestant 
parents, she entered the Ursulines in 
1837 and celebrated last March 16 the 
seventieth anniversary of her religious 
profession. During her life-long stay in 
the cloistered historic monastery of the 
ancient capital she was known and loved 


by generations of pupils. On the Feast 


of the Immaculate Conception she re- 
ceived the favor of a visit from His 
Archbishop Bégin, 


Grace 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Tue New Revicion or tHe OLp. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rabbi Fleischer, speaking last night 
at the Middlesex Club’s annual “ Lincoln 
night” banquet, said: 

“T think that America ought to have a 
religion all its own. We are going to have 
a religion that fits us because it will be based 
upon our real beliefs, and will talk our 
language in our own terms. Lincoln is 
typical of what we shall be in that simple, 
democratic American religion that is to 
come.” 

The most dangerous force in the United 
States to-day is the false socialism and hu- 
manitarianism which strikes at the beating 
heart of Christendom. 

It is less dangerous in France because it 
has thrown off the mask of any religion 
whatever, and shrieks: “Let there be no 
more misstatements. (Plus d’équivoque!) 
Let us no longer say: ‘We do not wish to 
destroy religion’ ; let us say, on the con- 
trary: ‘We mean to destroy religion’ !” 
These are the words of Mr. Aulard, Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, in the “Annales de 
la jeunesse laique” (August, 1904, page 86). 
It is significant to note that this gentleman 
was selected to write the History of the 
French Revolution for the primary schools! 
We have seen what has happened since 
1904 in France—the demoralization that in- 
evitably follows the Joss of Christian faith: 
It is time for all non-Catholics to take as 
firm a stand upon this question as the Cath- 
olic Church has always taken, for it is they 
who are in danger. 

If their recent movement toward “ Chris- 
tian unity” means an uncompromising in- 
sistance upon the belief in Our Lord as 
the Divine Son of God, the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, this unity will be a blessing; 
for it will sever them absolutely from the 
insidious and dangerous influences that are 
trying to detach them from the army of 
Christ and make them deserters: traitors to 
whatever faith is left in them. 

In this connection it is most encour- 
aging to read the answer of the Rev. Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires to a speech made about 
two weeks ago, at a Unitarian Club dinner 
in New York, by Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
Dr. Holmes referred to the Episcopal cathe- 
dra! as “the greatest scandal in New York 
Christendom,” adding: “ Think of it! Mil- 
lions of dollars expended for that colossal 
structure, built by one of the richest cor- 
porations in this city, while the societies for 
social betterment and for relieving the im- 
mediate needs of the poor cannot carry on 
their work for lack of funds!” 

Dr. Stires, when he had read this, said: 

“Tt occurs to me that first argument 
in support of the point of view which 

Dr. Holmes has advanced was voiced 





about nineteen centuries ago, and came 


from the lips of Judas Iscariot. When 

Mary broke the alabaster box of oint- 

ment in order to anoint the Master's 

feet, Judas exclaimed, you remember, 

“Might not this ointment have been 

sold for more than three hundred 

pence and given to the poor?’ 
“The view of my Unitarian brother 

is very different from that of the Chris- 
tian. He, of course, does not admit the 
primal revelation on which we base our 
faith, and he therefore looks at the 
whole matter from a slant, rather than 
directly. It seems to me that the ques- 
tion divides itself into three parts, 
which form close analogies to three 
great movements or phases of older 
civilization. The first of those I wouid 
call monasticism and its attendant sac- 
rifices. The second, the crusades, or 
the following of an ideal; and the third, 
the era of great cathedral building, 
when generations gave of themselves 
that the generations to come might 
have temples in which to worship.” 

No better answer could be given. 

It makes us hope for a clear and definite 
cleavage between Christianity and modern 
heathenism. The separation must be com- 
plete and final. Rabbi Fleischer has a per- 
fect right to his views and opinions. He 
is distinctly not a Christian, and says so. 
Dr, Charles Eliot has made the same an- 
nouncement in a pamphlet called “ The Re- 
ligion of the Future.” He says: “It is not 
bound to any dogma, creed, book or insti- 
tution.” Rabbi Fleischer says of Abraham 
Lincoln: “He was not a Christian in the 
technical (!) sense. This was because he 
was honest.” He goes on to say: “ He was 
thoroughly sincere, and therefore he could 
not join a church.” 

We Catholic American citizens point with 
equal pride to an “honest” and “ sincere” 
President who said that we can never hope 
to be a happy nation unless we try to be 
faithful to the “Divine Author of our 
blessed religion.” Let all Christians, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, stand by George Wash- 
ington. In such a civic union there is 
strength and safety. We have the choice to 
be a Christian nation or an “ ethical” chaos! 

We Catholics have a great opportunity 
opening out before us in helping to bring 
into the Church that class of Episcopalian 
and Anglican Protestants which has faith in 
the creed and begins to be at sea and help- 
less for lack of authority. I have known 
personally many converts, and it is most 
edifying to see that in this Modernistic era 
the kind of Protestant who is converted is 
the staunchest foe of Modernism. He 
comes to the “Rock” for strength and 
courage and safety—for real “ freedom to 
worship God.” 


Marta LoncwortH SToreER. 





Boston, February 14, 1911. 





